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E commence to-day a new volume, 
the eleventh, and might be ex- 
cused if we attempted a few 
propitiatory remarks ; but as we 

last week expressed our desire 
and dette nteadicn to maintain the character of 
our journal, and to render it more and more 
worthy of support, we shall not now trouble our 
readers with any fresh professions. Its appear- 
ance, it will be seen, has been improved by the 
provision of a “new fount of type” (a fount 
which, we hope, will long throw out useful 
knowledge and serviceable things), and we have 
in hand a:number: of illustrations of important 
and interesting subjects, foreign as well as 
British. The year 1852 has been a year of 
progress; and 1853. promises to be no less so. 
There is great activity everywhere: there is 
good seed a-sowing ; let. us hope. that nothing 
may-occur to lessen the harvest. “We will, at 
all events, be amongst the éarnest labourers, 
though we may not be the most successful 
gatherers. — 
- The ola -year has:gone out with a violent 
struggle, and has destroyed trees, ships, build- 
ings, and life with its dying kick. The accounts 
~which have reached us from various parts of the 
kingdom show that the amount of damage done 
is immense. Chimney stacks without number ; 
‘the roof of the Roman Catholic church at Clifton, 
near Bristol; a new factory near Preston, 185 
feet long, 64 feet wide, and 6 stories in height ;* 
several houses; a chimney shaft 160 feet high 
in Ireland; the steeple of Trinity Church, 
‘Stockton-on-Tees; and the great roof of the 
Shoreditch Station of the Eastern Counties 
Railway, have been destroyed. The latter 
thas long been in a bad state, and the directors 
may think themselves fortunate that it has been 
put out of the way without loss of life. 
” The Crystal Palace at Sydenham has suffered, 
‘nd so, too, has the Building for the Great 
Industrial Exhibition of 1853, in Dublin, but in 
‘neither case severely. Enough, however, of 
‘this death-bed gift of ’52 to the builders of the 
United Kingdom. 

The inauguration of the two buildings last 
named will be amongst the most important and 
pregnant events of the year. May was named 
for the opening in both cases, and the arrange- 
ment will probably be adhered to for the Irish 
Exhibition. At Sydenham it would seem to be 

_ impossible. 

The Dublin building is advancing very rapidly : 
the applications for space are numerous, and all 
‘the arrangements are taking their final shape. 
Mr. Roney flies off one day to Paris, and an- 
‘other to Germany, to put things in train for 

plenty of ree contributions from abroad; and 
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Mr. Deane labours in Dublin to make all matters 
smooth there. 

In our present number we give an interior 
view of the Central Hall of the building, as de- 
signed by Mr. Benson, with its roof of laminated 
ribs, together with -an outline section of the 
whole building.* 

An external view and plan, with some par- 
ticulars, were given in our last volume (p. 589), 
but we will repeat that the central hall will be 
425 feet long, and 100 feet wide. Comparing it 
with the Transept of the Exhibition Building 
in Hyde-park, it will be found to be 17 feet 
longer, 28 feet wider, and 3 feet less in height. 

For the fine-art department many noble works 
have been promised. The suggestion by Lord 
Talbot de Malahide that an endeavour should 
be made, in the Exhibition, to illustrate the 


received. If aided as it should be throughout 
Treland, this department will of itself justify ‘a 
visit to Dublin. Lord Talbot says,—*‘I should 
recommend thatalimited space should besetapart 
for models of ancient buildings, such as some of 
the most perfect and characteristic of our round 
towers, some of our finer castles, and, above all, 
the beautiful remains of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, many of which are, I regret to say, m 
@ very precarious condition. Accurate repre- 
sentations of the Rock of Cashel, Holycross 
Abbey, St. Canice, Kilkenny; Seven Churches, 
Glendalough ; Clonmacnoise, Monasterboice, St. 
Doloughs, and many other similar structures, 
would be of incalculable value. A good model 
of the proposed restoration of our cathedral, St. 
Patrick’s, might be made instrumental to an 
important national object. Casts of the curious 
and venerable tombstones which have been 
made to yield such interesting historical results 
to the inquiries of Dr. Petrie and Professor 
Graves, should be procured; and I have no 
doubt that Mr. Deane could assist us in obtain- 
ing casts of the unique collection of Ogham 
inscriptions in the possession of the Cork Insti- 
tution.” There should also be casts of the 
ancient monumental effigies scattered over the 
country, many of which are daily mutilated and 
destroyed. The few but valuable remains of 
Domestic Architecture should be faithfully 
represented. Kilmallock ;and Galway would 
afford good materials for this branch of the sub- 
ject; indeed, everything should be collected 
which throws any light upon the arts of our 
forefathers. Glass, plain and stained, encaustic 
tiles, iron works, seals, arms,—offensive and 
defensive—all would add interest to the scene, 
and, in many instances, afford sound information 
to those who are striving to rediscover some of 
the beautiful processes connected with the 
manufacture of glass and pottery, the arts of 
dyeing, and the manipulation of metals which 
are now 
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early history of the country, has been favourably | in 
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The avidity with which the multitude seek 
exhibitions of works of art and antiquities, was 
evident in the metropolis, on Monday last— 
“ Boxing-day,”—when we paid 2 hasty visit to 
the British Museum,:the Vernon Gallery, and 
other exhibitions in London, and found crowds 
everywhere. The department of practical art, 
Marlborough House, was full of visitors, all 
orderly and interested. The passage, or ante- 
room, containing examples of carpets, hangings, 
and “papers,” miade “on false principles,’ 
seemed very attractive. It was curious to 
watch the effect of the examination on some of 
the visitors. One intelligent-looking young 
wife, after an anxious study of the various 
specimens, murmuring, “ Excellent representa- 
tion of flowers from nature,—bad ; good appli- - 
cation of architectural forms,—bad,”—burst out 
our hearing, with, “ Dear me, dear me, what 
may we have ?? The authorities have put 
together in one chamber the casts of Renais- 
sance ornaments belonging to the department, 
as part of an intended complete series. 

At thé British Museum every gallery was full 
of well-behaved visitors ; so, too, at the National 
Gallery, where the attendants had to point out 
to many the “damaged” Claudes, concerning 
which so much has been published, not without 
advantage, it may be hoped, although some of the 
letters were far from creditable to the writers. 
Agreeing, as we must, with those who reprobate 
the “flaying process,” we are bound to say that 
the inscription on one of the Claudes, which has 
been appealed to in proof of the assertion that 
the pictures had been injured, is as legible now 
as it was before the picture was cleaned. 

What the views of the present Administra- 
tion on matters of art and science may be 
we have yet to learn. It presents the most 
remarkable combination of men that was ever 
formed, but we need not concern ourselves 
with it just now further than to mention, 
that Sir William Molesworth has been ap- 
pointed Chief Commissioner of Works and 
Public Buildings, in the place of Lord John 
Manners. We would say to some high in posi- 
tion, what the Times said admirably the other 
day to the working mass of the people, urging 
them to learn to value other studies than those 
which are most prominent in our Parliamentary 
“They should learn that there are 
things better even than office, power, remission 
of taxes, and Parliamentary reform—viz. science, 
literature, poetry, philosophy, and truth. We 
don’t a» our working men to give up politics, 
or to cease from pursuing political objects. But 
we ask them to follow the example of all our 
great statesmen, and have other tastes and other 
studies besides the mechanical on the one hand 
and the political on the other.” 


* 








Oxtp Brentrorp : ComPeririon.—In answer to 
advertisement for plans for a new district church 
in this place, nineteen desigas were submitted: 
From these the committee have’ oe aliggea 
Mr. Raffles Brown. 
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‘WORKS AND ANTI : 
PROVINCE OF O SE, IN THE 
KINGDOM OF GALICIA, ee a 
Ar the ordinary general meeting*of the’ 

‘Institute of British Architects;on the 13th ult, 

‘Mr. G. R. Burnell read:some observations’made 

‘during an excursion in. Orense.  - 

‘Lae town of Vigo, he said, is built upon the 
side of small spur from the ‘Montes. Santia- 
gaisco, and rises’ very abruptly from the water's 

edge towards the citadel, which crowns the hill 

at a height of about 250 feet. The streets run 
up the > of the rock with little deviation of 

a nature to overcome the difficulties of the 

aseent: they are narrow, tortuous, without: foot- 

paths, but paved from house to house with 

ite slabs, varying from. 18 inches. to 2 feet 

in width, and laid with a fall towards a species 
of ‘channel in the centre; spaces being left be- 
‘yween- each stone to: allow the water’ to fall 
through. As the prevaili of the 
principal streets is-not-less than: 1 in 12, and is 
often steeper—so that the causeway 1s formed 
in steps—it is impossible to travel m carriages 
in-any part of the upper town. 

‘There is very little architectural pretension 
about the: houses or public’ buildings, nor are 
there. any. works, either engineering or archi- 
¢ectural, in Vigo which merit prolonged exami- 
nation. The principle which seems to regulate 
the style of construction of the houses: is to 
secure the greatest amount of coolness: in’ the 
interior; and this is’ effected by: making the 
entrance to the lower floor at the end of a 
corridor, or vaulted passage, which again serves 
to support a balcony on the first floor. Tn’ the 
sletsta: the footpaths are often carried ae 
‘these-arcades, and are thus‘ shtltered from: the 
effects of.the climate in a-similar manner to 
that adopted in many other towns of Southern 
Europe. The houses are rarely of more than 
two stories ; the walls entirely built of ‘granite, 
the roofs tiled, and the. interiors. rendered with 
lime and. plaster. The penn is admirably 
performed, all the mouldings and carving being 
given with a remarkable perfection of execution. 

t is true that the granite of the neighbourhood, 
of a highly po peg nature,is easily worked ; 
ut the skill of the Gallego masons-in handling 
this. material must ‘principally be ascribed’ to 
their practice being entirely confined to it. Be 
the cause what it- may, they ‘work the granite 
quite:as easily and as:cheaply, everything com- 

as our masons do.the sandstones of 
orkshire. Carpenters’ and joiners’ work is 
far from being on the same: footing, either here 
or-anywhere In the province of Orense ; indeed, 
agales with smiths’ work, or'any other branch 
of : construction than -masonry, the building 
trades must be considered barbarous in’ the 
extreme. As the houses generally are'uncom- 
fortable, badly arranged, and often repulsive, the 
consideration of the domestic architecture may 
be dismissed by saying that its study can only 
afford lessons of what should be avoided. 

“The road from Vigo to Orense. passes over 

the Montes Santiagaisco to Porino, situated on 

the Rio’ Touro, one of the affluents of the 
‘ Minho’: ittis thence carried over a depression in 
the Montes. Picona y Salceda to Puente Areas. 

Orense beasts of a cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Martin of Tours, aoe and pon oat 
‘into its t state in the , with the 
exoeption of th two amnk the ‘Santo 

isto-de Orense and of 8. Juan Bantista. The 
ancient cathedral consists of a nave, with two 
side aisles, a mae and a chancel; arid over 


the intersection of the transept’ with the body 
of ‘the church: rises‘ an ‘ dome*or-cim- 
borio.. ‘The chapel.of: Sta. ia. la Madre: is 


much.older. than the. rest of the cathedral,-and 
is args —— to Fl ok - i 
of the eleventh century. c ‘of the 
Gristo is: of the: sixteenth, and that of ‘S; Juan 
fectane<t the onthetnel i. sxmeninely Fobned 
i artic if allowance be made for 

the difficulty of weeling’ the granite of which 
ah pg emi gg gegen ing 
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of the Gothic arch, rather than to endeavour to 
discover the’ first of the latterin the in- 
terlacing of semi-circular arches. ‘Be'this as it 
may, the occurrence of the arch struck from 
‘two centres, in some of the details- of this 
cathedral, executed in .1219, confirms. the 
opinion of the gradual development of the 

ediseval architecture from the south’ towards 
the north. 

Behind the age as. the domestic:architecture 
of all Galieia..may be, there are, however, some 
points in which that province, as indeed all Spai 
is‘in advance of England ; to our abiding shame 
be it spoken. Neither intramural: sepulchres, 
nor. intramural markets, nor abattoirs;.are to be 
found, whilst. London.continues to be-defiled by 
all.. The cemetery, or Campo Santo, of Orense 
is on the eastern skirt of the town ; luvge, airy, 
and pleasantly situated. The abattoirs are 
arth at the western extremity, on’ the banks 
of.a small. affluent. of the: Minho ; but it is to 
be observed that the same correct. judgment 
which led’ to their being placed as they are, has 
not presided over their execution: they are 
very inconvenient, and:all the offalis wasted. 

My journey led me beyond Orense, thro 
ma illage about a mile anda half from the 
town, remarkable for an old Romanesque 
church; built of rubble granite, laid dry, in-the 
identical style of the newly-revived Cyclo 
masonry of the Germans. It. is apparently of 
the eleventh century, and: has a fortified tower, 
or at least.there are remains of machicolations 
on two sides. ‘The road’ then continues to 
Allariz, a small town on, the Arnoya, one of the 
principal affluents of the Minho. iz is 
walled, like most Medieval towns of this 
country, and contains two very curious Roman- 
esque churches, of small dimensions, but fraught 
with interest to the archeologist. 'The-church 
in the upper town is: particularly remarkable ‘on 
account of some. mural: monuments.of knights, 
represented cross-legged, and let into semi- 
circular recesses.in and on the exterior walls of 
thechurch. There is also at Allariz a nunnery, 
with a large church in the style-so prevalent 
throughout this district, characterised by broad 
surfaces . of wall. with. inclined basements, :flat 
roofs.with great, projections, and.small external 
openings. . ; 

The Bpeinish government is now quietly-and 
wisely concentrating: all. its energy for the pur- 
pose of developing. the means of internal com- 
munication. They are constructing a main 
artery, already pene ome in parts, between 
Vigo and Madrid, with a branch to Pontevedra. 
The works are*being executed under the orders 
of the “Ingeniros de los. Caminos, Canales y 
Puertos,” with remarkable skill and_ activity, 
considering the defective organisation of such 
works in Spain, ‘and* the absence: of’ large-con- 
tractors 


Some-local: reason can. always be. found. for 
peculiar modes of: construction, and in this case 
the adoption of the so-styled Cyclopean masonry 
is to be accounted for by the price-and qualit 
of the only'lime to be found:in the district. All 
the lime, im fact, which is used:in Galicia comes 
from :Lugo; and.is obliged to be carried on 
mules’ Priors ty 2. ~. very pure rich ime, 

evoid of hydraulic properties, being o 

ined from the calcination rf a pure carbonate: 
of lime, almost. equal to-marble. ~The: ‘use-of: 
such ay yetenelin : : 
exposed to the action of running water, is 0: 
course inadmissible; and we accordingly find 
that for ages the Galician masons ‘have'used the 
identiealmode of execution ‘which: has: been 
recently . paraded as a: new. exemplification of. 
German ingenui 
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‘pitk, is usedby. the excavators to re- 
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The roadwa: a ne on , is usuall 
thus ~executei: rubble granite islaid in a bed 


formed. to: receive it in the line of road, and 
broken, in-place; into lumps not exceeding from 
24% to 3 inches in diameter : the thickness of this 
course of broken stone ‘is made’7 inches in the 
centre.and.5 inches at. the. sides. - Over’ thisa 
second layer of broken stone, 5 inches thick in: 
the centre, and 4 inches at the sides, is laid: 
this stone is xot broken in’ place, and is ¢ 
from 14 to:2.inches im diameter: Sand is: 

over the surface of. the second layer of stone; 
and it is compressed by the cylinder before being 
opened for traffic. 

One very interesting observation is to be 
made with respect to the general character of 
the fauna of this part of Spain (and’which con- 
firms-other.observations.I have made indifferent 

arts of. England: and. Scotland), viz. that: the. 
invariable softness of the waters is prejudicial 
to animal life. As the Board of Health have 
taken upon themselves to assert, in contradic: 
tion to every authority: who has. treated the sub- 
ject of. the physiological..action of water upon 


‘| the human frame, that soft: waters are the best 


and wholesomest, it is important that the public 
should be inférmed: of everything wherein their 
theories' appear to be exposed°to doubt. 

I have noticed in Spain, in the granite regions 
near Plymouth in, England, and’ Cherbourg: in 
France, in the mill-stone grit.districts of York- 
shire, and in some parts of Scotland, that the 
wageg affections are very prevalent. The 

ay of Galicia is not of a unlihy able: to- sup- 
port. the horses, and,. generally speaking, the 
race.of horses used in.the country is of av 
inferior description, and maintained with diffe 
cunt. Singularly enough, this fact is confirmed 
by the observations made by the-cavalry officers 
stationed: at Guildford: durmg the last: war, as. 
recorded in Britton and Brayley’s History: of 
Surrey. It was found;.in. the. latter case, that 
the hay obtained from fields irrigated with. soft 
waters from the Bagshot sands—the precise 
source recommended origi by the Board of 
Health—was positively injurious to the! horses, 
and it was finally excl from the: barraeks, 
There is.in the streams of Galicia.a remarkable 
scarcity of fresh-water shells, and I have ob- 
served the same fact‘upon the silicious sands of 
the: Bagshot heath, and) in the milkstone: grit 
districts:of Yorkshire :. it-vould , in fact, 
that this class of animals.cannot obtain in these 
districts the materials necessary for the secre- 
tion of the'elements of their external skeleton. 
Some'valuable: plants; such :as the:water cress, 
the. trefoils, lucernes, &c. are entirely wanting 
in the. soft water regions; whilst upon human 


calcareous matter im the waters are as decidedly 
characteristic’ of:a low tone of the: system, as 
those wena by too great a: ion of 
that substance are characteristic of an excessive 
‘development of the sanguine temperament, 








Fab or A TUNNEL:—Walléer's Ash: tunnel, the’ 
longest tunnel on the South-Western Railway, 
situated between Winchester and Andover-road, 
‘fell in on’ Wednesday in last week. Af 

THE MAGNETIC AND ELEcTRO-MAGNE®IO- TELE- 
GraPHs.—The English and Irish Magnetic Tela- 
graph Company, it appears; have their main lines 
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European and Gt ai Electric Ti €om- 
/pany, ot November last, have had their offices, 
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“SCHOMBERG-HOUSE, ‘PALL-MALL. 


Some. of. the: few..remaiming old houses. of 
London have an. interest. apart from.that’ whieh 
attaches’to them .as-examples of. the mode.of 
building at.their respective. periods, and this.is 
pee ly the .case with Schomberg-house, 

all-mall,, .a:sketch.of: which, as it originally 
wet lately.* Until..the . recent 
teration, ofthe east. wig, it was the best -spe- 
cimen'in: London .of a house. of Anne’s 
time,.or late in.the. reign: of William III: to 
which. latter: period itis assigned. It. was 
built. probably. “by. the third. Dake of. Schom- 
berg. ; It in Mt tl ar abutted upon 
the private .pleasure.grounds.. of ‘St. James‘s 
Palace, : but. this. has smee.been. enclosed, and 
now forms .a. ion of. Marlborough-house. 
One. of. the .first,..housesbuilt..in.the ‘ Mall”’ 
was the house.given. by. Charles: the . Second. to 
Nell G: and the.freehold of which was 
ted by:.the: Crown... The :garden. of the 
r adjoined: that’. of .Schomberg-house,. and 
both had a raised’terraceat the: back overlook- 
ing the royal pleasure-ground.. Schomberg- 
house was substantially built, and the cost of 
its erection’ must’ have: been ' very considerable. 
The beams: supporting the floors are of solid 
oak, some of ‘them ‘36 inches thick, and 
they are now, after a lapse of say one 
hundred and sixty years, in excellent preserva- 
tion. ‘The house fae to-have been beautified 
by the Duke of Cumberland -(of Culloden 
memory), “The Butcher,” \as he was called, by 
whom it was:subsequently occupied. 

In this house “Astley, the Beau,” as he was 
termed, ‘lived’ for mariy years. This eccentric 
individual built: a suite of apartments’ upon the 
centre of the roof’ facing ‘the’ park, which he 
termed “‘his« country’ house,” and which were 
accessible bya private staircase, with a door in 
the waimscot. 
~ The vicissitudes ‘through which the house 
assed in subsequent years were remarkable, 

t its history appears always’ to ‘be associated 
with eminent’ ‘ the rebellion of 
Lord George Gordon. the ‘house was threatened 
with destruction, but it’ survived the troubles of 
that stormy period,. and long was.spared to 
become:a store-house of the arts and a rendezvous 
for all who were’ celebrated in ‘the world of 
literature and ded/es lettres. Richard Cosway, 
the painter, occupied part of the building, 
and during his tenancy his wife “received” the 
dilettanti of the day. Gainsborough, in later 
years, took up ‘his abode“in one. of the com- 
partments, and enjoyed the’ society of all the 
celebrities of’ the: time, era the friendship 
of the fascinating ‘Duchess of Devonshire, who 
sat to him for*her Lge ati ‘The portrait, how- 
ever, was never finished, Gainsborough declarmg 
that. “‘ she was so lovely he could not paint 
her.” He died here. ‘The eccentric Dr. Bowyer 
also resided‘in Schomberg-house, and delivered 
his lectures here. ‘About the year 1750, a 
portionof the house had been converted into a 
place of business by Messrs. Dyde and Scribe, 
who were amongst the first’ persons to open a 
shop in'the immediate precincts of the palace. 
Another portion “was rented by Messrs. Payne 
and’ Fosse, the~eminent booksellers, whose col- 
lection . of rare‘ books was the largest in the 

ingdc Recep Dyde a ee stos cr 
mately succee ‘the late. Mr. Harding, o 
re aa fr of ‘Harding’ and Co. b 
whose’ survivors the business is still conducted. 
During the élder ‘Mr. Harding’s lifetime, it was 
the:custom of King e the Third, accom- 
panied by the princesses, to visit the shop, and 
make their-own:purchases. On‘ these occasions 
it:was'the practice to close’ the shop during the 
visit -of a amg, Poet Royal Family, m 
— that.they might’not be inconveniericed’ 
0 


to take considerable interest .in the various 
articles..submitted. for his approval, and’ the 
praeafoesesanecin the habit’ of wandering be- 
ind the. counters, and. gratifying their curiosity 
an i ummeceremonious. 1 ion of ..whatever 
ted.their attention. The east wing. of 


-house. was recently pulled 
pip at pcs Os gr ig 
been erected for Messrs. Harding; under the 





* Vol. X. p. 801. 


f strangers: ‘The. old: king used ; 


direttion of Messrs. ‘Heneker and ‘Lawford, 
architects. 

Near here lived Dodsley, ‘the in t 
mblisher, ‘who did so much in promotin 
iterature at that time. He was well known as 

a miscellaneous writer, and began life as a foot- 
man in the family of Charles Dartiquenuve. 
Even in this servile situation he indulged in‘his 
natural talents‘for poetry and satire, and wrote 
*“The’Muse in Livery, or the Footman’s ‘Mis- 
cellany,”’ and other works. Dr. Johnson, in 


1738, sold him his first original publication for | 


ten guineas : before this time See 
various works by Pope, Young, and Akenside. 
In Jan i 
Register.” He also undertook the publication of 
the “Literary and Historic Register,” which 
numbered amongst its contributors Horace 
Walpole, the two Whartons, Akenside, South, 
Smart, Gilbert, ay , William Whitbread, 
Morris, and Campbell. For a long period he 
combined’ in a happy manner the somewhat 
opposite callings of author and publisher. He 
acquired by his trade a handsome fortune. He 


bore ‘an excellent character, was’ modest in his | 


prosperity, grateful'to his early ‘friends and 
patrons, and: disposed to bestow on others the 
same kind assistance which he himself had ex- 
perienced. He died at’ Durham, 1764. 

It is believed by some, that the first gas 
retorts used for lighting the London streets 
were fitted up in Fs ee Str cn ; but we are 
unable to say so positively. It is certain, how- 


THE DRAINAGE QUESTION. 

Havine:something to do with draix 
L read with interest the late. discussion..on. 
' merits of the two systems—pipe sewers and 
, brick sewers. I not. discover from ithe 
| remarks of any of the gentlemen. who.took. paxt 
| in that discussion, that.they felt.the. im 
| Of strict attention to the construction. ofthe 
_ traps used atthe inlets»of house.drains. Lam 
, inclined to believe that. where stoppages. have 
occurred in branch drains constructed. of i 
from buildings of any kind, they Bo = yh 
traced to the want of proper attention. to:the 


‘1741 he commenced the “Public | size and form of the traps. In your. at 


hege 4th, 4 speaker - represented as. say- 
ing, “in a quantity of pi 
St boon iid, 10" cine. dios ae 
inch side pipes : in‘twelve months. the -whiole.f 
the side pipes were stopped up.” If these 
side ee were hee. pipes oon houses at 
would be.satisfactory. to know how the inlets te 
these branch drains were constructed. Pata 
6-inch trap of uniform bore ut. inte. 
6-inch pipe, and wanton carelessness on the,paxt 
of servants or others might soon stop the draim; 
but stoppage ought to be rendered. next. to im 
possible, by-linuting the size of the trap; to 
4 or 44 inches: any stoppage must then. neces- 
po take place m the trap, whence the.evil 
could at ~ - meres as 10 ae yen 
passing ugh a 4-inch space wo 

to stop:in a 6-inch s re I paleo | 
syphon or grid traps should be. made 


ever, that Winsor, to whom we owe the intro- | ¢ ing towards the outlet. If. this prines 
duction of gas, having first lighted the Lyceum | were generally adopted in the application..of 
Theatre in 1803 and 1804, shortly afterwards | stench traps to pipe drains we should rarely 
made Pall-mall the seene of the first: practical | hear of stoppages. 

illustration of his scheme for lighting: the streets. Where: large pipes are applicable for’ trank 
The proposition was pronounced absurd even by! g sing facilities Gavliencomenp sto 


the great-chemist of the day; and a tablet:to 
Winsor’s memory in the ceme of Pere la 
Chaise- shows how little he gained by: his.inge- 
nuity-and. perseverance. 








THE DISCUSSIONS AT INSTITUTION 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


DRAINAGE, 


I notice: that in a late number you report 
the discussion-which took place. at the: Institu- 
tion. of Civil Engineers upon the all-important 
question of ‘Town: Drainage.” 

I have the honour: to: be a member. of. this 
valuable institution,;.and in that capacity I feel 
no hesitation in stating that you cannot render 
it-a. greater service, or more: certainly enhance 
its real andslegitimate . objects, than .by publish. 
ing from time. to time a correct. report of. its 
proceedings ; for, I must confess, I think: a:little 
“ daylight ” will.do a great.deal of good. 

uestion of ‘Town Drainage” is of far 


too much, public sa apna to be satisfactorily 
disposed of with only five or six hours’ discus- 


sion, and that spread over three weekly meet- 
ings. The.question ostensibly under. discussion 
was, “The Drainage of Towns,” but it appeared 
to me imcidentally to be “The Institution of 
Civil ineers. v. Gwydyr House ;” but the 
speakers did not “speak out:” they probably 
felt themselves rather trammelled by the great 
names on either side. 

The trath is, that some of the leading civil 
engineers have been very unceremoniously re- 
ferred to in the sa. Ye of the General Board of 
Health, dated Gwydyr House, May 28th, 1850. 
If T be correct in my assumption, then, Iam of 
opinion that the second great “Battle of the 

es;” viz. “Great Brick ‘Dtains 2. Little 
Pipe Drains,” should at once be manfully but 
temperately fought, so that the conflicting 
inions “of the gentlemen employed by the 
Board of ‘Health, and the admittedly eminent 
engineers ' referred to, should ‘be carefully and 
dispassionately-weighed and ‘considered, witha 
view of submitting to the public every: point on 
either side which-may-be found. essentially and 
practically good, . : 

I consider the.columns of: your journal, of all 
others,.the best adapted for. conveying to the 
pees geneeey: the best method of draini 
towns; &e. &c:;.and, this:beg my: opimion, . 
will, ee assistance, endeavour to’ promote 
that public attention and’ ee eae 
which this important-subject demands. 





An ENGINEER, 


ppages, should 
they: occur, may-be easil pramiden for by laying 
at mtervals a pipe with an aperture opening 
upwards, covered with a stout saddle-pieee, 
easily removable without shifting the tube. Ne 
doubt many of. the failures: referred to were the 
results of violating common sense’ principles: 
I happen to know of a public building drained 
with 3-inch pipes, into which: are led by some 
means the sewage from closet-pan traps, 4-inck 
bore: these soon will be:stopped, to-the unjust 
condemnation of the pipe system of drai 

W. " 





‘ “re no ns ~ rr wd Health, 
ut if-it is right that that isto posed, 
it will be sone effectually, not by pre 
of negative os onomea. but’ by candidly ‘ad- 
mitting where they are right, and, where they 
are-wrong, not--simply, proving them to: be sa, 
but-also showing the principles which ought te 
be substituted for theirs; for the: imperfections 


of any undertaking of this nature form -ne 
argument inst it, provided. no practicable 
means Pag rae whereby these imperfections 


can be done away with. 
oases Seetl ena that Poe em a 
ing t eral principles’ upon whi a 
he eiienienge should ge pr on, our 
first step should be, not: to weigh ‘the relative 
expensiveness of two: methods, to i 
what is required of a perfect system of! town 
inage ; and then, a clearly before us 
the objects ‘to 'be attained, or as nearlyes 
possible approximated to, to consider — 
are 
ing involved i Stare fron therein 
saving involved in an om’ the: 
sale: wd ceomntectalante the inconvenienre 
resulting from it. : 
‘With Syl in: bam then, T Saleen 
mark, that the objects to - be effected: by'a 
fect “system of town drainage are three, 
Seiisi 


Ist: To ‘carry off the’ surface’ water, ‘ar 

2nd. ‘To afford an. ontlet’for: land springs, or 
ove of the rainfall which percolates inte 

3rd. ‘To away the sewage‘from houses, 
Be ea he ote 
duced within the town. 








‘I think that most’ persons will agree-v 
conditions for effect:ng them’ in-a f : 
‘| mer; antd‘I’ shall to notice 
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the principles which should guide an engineer 
im providing for each of them separately, before 
proceeding to inquire how far, and with what 
propriety, they can be conjoined in one system 
ef arterial drai 


to lay out a system of drains with the sole pur- 
pose of carrying off the urban rainfall. lt is 
evident that the system, to be perfect, must be 
le of carrying off the rainfall as rapidly 
&s it flows from the ground; and that, in order 
#o ascertain the maximum quantity to be pro- 
vided against, we must have recourse to the ex- 
perience of former years with regard to the 
greatest quantity which has fallen within a 
given time, and provide against a recurrence of 
at least a similar fall. It would also be useful 
to inquire what proportion of these rainfalls will 
flow off the suriace ; but although there are, no 
doubt, many causes in operation which will 
a considerable proportion of it, still 
there is such a large, and in many’ places 
rapidly increasing, area of town surface, com- 
jo of slates, pavement, &c. that it will but 
erring on the safe side to tc that the 
whole of the rainfall is precipitated at once 
mto the sewers. 

We must also bear in mind the fact, that the 
waterways, as far as surface drainage is con- 
eerned, are not to be calculated for a uniform 

ity, because these sudden and violent falls 
ef rain do not occur at a period when the 
sewers are otherwise full, but immediately after 
the water has passed away the sewer will pro- 
bably be nearly empty; and this fact has this 
important bearing, namely, that the magnitude 
ef the sewers will not be proportional to the 
quantity of water they have to pass, but regard 
must be had also to the time which this quan- 
tity takes to pass; and it is clear then that a 
perfect system will provide against any exces- 
sive quantity of water being brought mto any 
ene drain from a large area at, or nearly at, the 
same moment. 
If the quantity flowing down the sewers 
were constant, then the highest tributary 
sewers would be as much smaller than the main 
sewers, as the — passing through them was 
smaller, and the dimensions at any point would 
bear nearly a constant — ot — of 
drainage area, inclining tow that point ; but, 
imasmuch as the drainage of individual districts 
may be led into the main outlet at different 
times, it is evident that on this view the main 
sewer would not require to be proportionately 


ow, since the area of a sewer necessary to 

the rainfall as it flows off the surface must 
enormous, and involve a very great expense, 

it is an object of great importance to diminish 
the size, and re = we have — important 
requirement of a perfect system of drainage for 
the urban rainfall--that a sewer shaialdl awe 
to pass at any one time the drainage of a large 


area. 

Bt will be obvious that this must have an im- 
cage bearing upon the laying out of arterial 
ines of drainage, because, if we suppose a case 
im which the tributary sewers, from a nearly 
eircular space, radiate to a omy before entering 
imte the rain drain, we have the very worst 
system in so far as this requirement is con- 
eerned; because the flow from each district 
round a wide circumference has an equal dis- 
tanee to traverse, and the consequence is, that 
the water arrives ef the point of junction nearly 
at the same instant, and the main sewer must 
be of sufficient dimensions to pass the whole at 


ence. 
New, had the drai of the same nearly 
eircular s been carried off by a spiral drain 
imstead of converging ones, so that the water 
flowing from one district, had to travel through 
the whole area before reaching the main con- 
duit, while that from another was discharged 
almost sprig and wie ay nore two there 
many other small distri e drainage of 
hich coupled cach a different time i i 
along,—we have the best fulfiment of the con- 
dition under discussion, for the drain would re- 
quire to be but little larger below than above. 
TIé therefore appears that, in so far as the 
earrying off the flood waters from the surface is 
concerned, a system of drains converging to a 
point, or into a main sewer, is open to most 





serious objections; and that, to ensure economy 
in the size of the conduits, it is necessary that 
the area drained by them should be long and 
narrow, as this condition fulfils the requirement 
we are now considering in the most complete 


e. 
then, in the first place, that we have | manner. 


There are, however, as I before hinted, 
considerations which require that a drain 
must, however laid out, increase, to a certain 
extent, according to the drainage area, the 
most prominent of which is this: in cases of 
long-continued and heavy falls of rain, the drain 
must pass the water much more nearly as it 
falls, as the water still continues to flow into 
the lower part of the conduit long after the 

i from the higher portion reached 
the same spot. Nothing but a careful study of 
the climate of the particular locality can enable 
us to judge of the increase in the dimensions of 
the drains ; and the absence of sudden and ve: 
violent falls of rain, may, in many cases, jasti 
a departure from the general rule of not making 
them convergent, 

The next point to be attended to is the out- 
lets of the drains, and these, it is evident, as far 
as the comfort and health of the inhabitants are 
concerned, may be at any convenient spot, since 
the drainage, even of a town, need never be ofa 
character to create a nuisance. If, however, 
the town is situated on the banks of a navi- 

able river, or if it be desired to discharge the 

ins into docks, objections might be taken, on 

account of the débris of the streets, &c. which 

would be washed down by the water, creating 
shoals, and thus impeding the navigation. 


We may — that the discharge of such 
waters into docks is inadmissible; but to esti- 


mate the amount of injury which would be 


inflicted on a navigable river, we have to look, | P® 


first, to the quantity of this débris; and, 
secondly, to the scouring power of the river. 

The impurities suspended in the flood waters 
would consist principally of the débris of the 
streets, i.e. the dust and grit ground off the 
stones by the action of the wheels, along with 
some animal and other matters, which, from 
their lightness, can have no injurious effect. 
These matters can amount Sirtaialy to not more 
than the total quantity of stone used for paving 
in the town; and it will be evident, on the 
slightest reflection, that this must, in the majo- 
rity of cases, bear but a trifling proportion to 
the quantity of earth held in suspension by the 
waters of a river during floods; and we are 
therefore justified—considering that by far the 
greater portion of this débris is in a state of 
very fine division, and that it would be always 
discharged into the river rs rainy weather, 
at which time the river would possess the 
greatest amount of scouring power—in coming to 
the conclusion that no reasonable objection can 
be urged against the practice of discharging the 
flood waters of a town in general into a 
navigable river. 

As to the construction of such drains there 
does not appear any valid reason why they should 
be plane The water in them would be nearly 

ure, or at the worst rendered turbid by mud 
rom the streets, but free from the noxious 
exhalations arising from house sewage; an 
therefore economy would dictate their being 
made open, and pitched, provided they were not 
on the line of the streets. In many cases, of 
course, it would be necessary that they should 
be arched over, but I speak just now solely with 
respect to their efficiency as drains. : 


Whether it would be desirable to make them 
permeable or impermeable would depend in a 
cen measure upon the level at which they were 

id; but assuming that they were low enough 
to afford an outlet for the land a then it 
would be desirable that they should be perme- 
able, in order to draw the moisture from the 
surrounding soil, Croaca. 
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Free Liprary at NewcastLE-UNDER-LYNE.— 
The establishment of a free library here, ‘on the 
—— of the Manchester and Leeds Libraries, 

ving been , & public meeting was held 
on Thursday in wi when ions ap- 
proving of the object, and requesting the town 
council to take the necessary steps in the matter, 
were unanimously carried, and a committee ap- 


pointed. 








CARBONIC ACID IN VENTILATION. 
One of the most lexing positions in an 
discussion is when ei ar an opponent or’ ¢ i 
ee oe amen 
argumen ex ess, 
Ft ne “eg a i ai 
rove a is diffi- 
cult from the mere Tucows weaknes or in- 
consequence of it. is nearly m t 
ition with regard to “ Vice is,” a 
jum Quid in the discussion with “E. L. G.” 
It is in the tail of his interlocutor that he seems 
“es think rod ae i rather—of 
is argument lies, “cold water,” , issuing 
from its other extremity. Carbonic oride havi 


been lugged in, somehow, previously, as a violent - 


poison,—which it may be for all that I kn«w, 
notwit ing very competent authority to the 
effect that it must be ranked amongst “ negative 
poisons ;” and the comparative merits, or de- 
merits rather, of carbonic acid and carbonic 
oxide having been gravely discussed in the 
respectable name of ult, a French chemist, 
whom he quotes, “Vice Cotis” raises his 
sledge-hammer thus :— 


*¢ Carbonic acid, as we all know, is heavier than 
atmospheric air, but carbonic oxide is spesitoaly 
lighter *967). Thus these two gentlemen, so 
eager to convict each other on minor matters, 
have both started from a fundamental error.”* 


Now,- pray “Vice Cotis,” where did this 
sledge-hammer fall? You did not design it to 
fall on your own toes, I dare say: yet where 
else has it fallen? What are these ‘minor 
matters?” Where és this “ fundamental error ?” 
What, in the name of all that is absurd, has 
carbonic oride, or its specific gravity, or és 
isonous nature, to do with it? Are we to 
understand it to be “ Vice Cotis’s” deliberate 
opinion that we should have been e ed in 
discussing carbonic oxide and its ventilation as 
the major proposition, and have let carbonic.acid 


drop into the minor? Did “Vice Cotis” ever — 


hear of carbonic oxide being the essential poison 
of the foul air expired from human lungs? Is 
he prepared to adi it? Or does he adduce 
the ig ority of Regnault by way of demonstra- 
tion 

Festina lente, “ Vice Cotis:” not so fast, my 
Tertium Quid. Tt is not the ventilation of 
French suicidal closets, and charcoal pans and 
stoves and furnaces, that “E. L. G.” and 
“J. KE. D.” have been discussing at all, but the 
ventilation of apartments and buildings from the 
foul air generated in human lungs. Carbonic 
acid gas is the main—the major agency to be 
dreaded and dealt with in such a case; and, as 
for carbonic oxide, it is not even a minor subject 
for consideration here, having, in fact, nothing 
to do with it,—literally #7. 

But I see! Regnault has happened to say 
that ‘it is to carbonic oxide we must attribute 
the uneasiness and headache we experience in 
an tll-ventilated room—near an open charcoal 


furnace,” and hence “Vice Cotis” has - 


ciously concluded, that since “EH. L. G.” and 
“J, E. D.” were dealing, somehow, with the 
ventilation of rooms, they ought, as a matter of 
course, to have discussing the subject of 


d!carbonic oxide, more particularly since it is 


Regnault’s opinion that carbonic acid “ exer- 
cises no deleterious action on the lungs.” 
Rare reasoning! Logical inference! Shall I 
tell you, “Vice Cotis,” where and why it may 
be that “carbonic acid” can exercise no dele- 
terious action on the lungs? Let me first, 
however, quote the passage itself ab initio, as 
“Vice Cotis” has it :— 

“* Carbonic acid does not su ira- 
tion. Animals prt ae in tt die apa: tant 
asphyxia. Nevertheless, this gas exercises no 
deleterious action on the lungs.” 

Here it is clear that Regnault is speaking of 

ic acid per se, and of no mere mixture 
or dilution of it. Now there is one very 
reason adduced YY various competent autho- 
rities, and probably by Regnault himself, why 
carbonic acid may exercise no/ deleterious 
action on the Tass, even while killing people 
“very soon,”’—namely, because the epiglottis 
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mainly where and when fires were not even aiding in the 
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of an animal “plunged in it” is so violently 
acted on by it as to close the wind-pipe spasmo- 
dically, thus preventing its own access to the 
lungs at all, under.such circumstances, and thus 

i the animal by. suffocation, and not b 
any “deleterious action on the lungs.” tt 
Regnault really meant more than this,—which 
the passage here quoted by no means shows,— 
if he meant to say that carbonic acid is not an 
actual poison, and if “ Vice Cotis ” adduced his 
opinion with that belief, it ought to have been 
prominently admitted that this was by no means 
the general opinion of the most competent 
authorities, even amongst the French. The 
opinions of mere chemists are of much less force 
in such a question than those of toxicologists, and 
of physiologists or pathologists ; but even such 
as they are, the opinions of our best English 
chemists are, unanimously, so far as I can recol- 
lect, to the effect that carbonic acid “acts as a 
narcotic poison upon the system.” As for the 
opinions of toxicologists on the subject, Pro- 
fessor Christison, whose authority on this as on 
other points is quoted with the utmost respect 
by the ‘best of other authorities, expressly de- 
clares it as his opinion, in his standard work on 
* Poisons,” that carbonic acid “is poisonous,” 
and that too “positively, not negatively” 
merely, as he considers carbonic oxide to be. 

As to I ult’s assertion that carbonic acid 
“may exist m considerable quantity in the air 
without producing any great inconvenience, pro- 
vided that the oxygen remains in sufficient pro- 
portion,”* that is an opinion rather indefinitely 
expressed, and with a very material and im- 
portant qualification truly: this “proportion ” 
1s just the main nn and on that point 
what do even ch chemists, who speak 
definitively, say? M. Devergie states that air 
which “contains five per cent. of that gas is 
amply enough impregnated to occasion death ;”” 
and this corresponds with the observations of 
M. Ollivier, who found that ¢hree cent. was 
as much as could be breathed with impunity 
even for a moderate length of time. According 
to Christison, however, “ still less will suffice to 

rove ~ eg or even fatal if the air be long 

reathed.” ‘ Persons,” he remarks, “have be- 
come apoplectic in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid gas, which to those who entered it appeared 
at first quite irable :” and, on the whole, he 
regards it as “the most important of the dele- 
terious gases, for i¢ is the daily source of fatal 
accidents,” — even with charcoal furnaces, 
stoves, or pans, which he advisedly agrees with 
many French authorities themselves in attribut- 
ing to this gas, and not to carbonic oxide. As 
to the deleterious nature of carbonic acid, Pro- 
fessor Graham and other English chemists even 
go so far, in their dread of the evil of breathing 
it in a diluted state, as to say that “the con- 
tinued respiration for several hours of air con- 
taining not more than one or two per cent. of 
carbonic acid, has been found to produce alarm- 


ing effects.” 

"What, then, does all this reckless endeavour, 
on various hands, contemptuously to regard 
carbonic acid, and the necessity or advantage of 
its thorough ventilation, mean? I am utterly 
at a loss to comprehend its object. The dele- 
terious nature of carbonic acid gas, and the 
small Aine pe of it capable of acting dele- 
terio breathed again and again, are pre- 
cisely the main data on which the necessity and 
advantage of ventilating either private dwell- 
ings or public buildings, and so clearing them 
of it, whether as generated from human lun 
or from stoves themselves, are based. If the 
quantity and the quality were so utterly insig- 
nificant and contemptible as has now been 
attempted to be shown,—the quality by “ Vice 
Cotis,” the quantity by “E. L. G.”—what, I 
ask, is the use of ventilation at all? Without 
serious endeavours such as those I have thus 
been impelled to make in order to disprove these 
two dangerous notions, neutral readers of the 
Builder, not very versant on the subject, would 
ae conelude that Ventilation is hum- 


4 er. 
Neither to “Vice Cotis” nor to “BE. L. G.” 
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do I mean any more to address myself. A mere 
reperusal of my previous communications afford, 
—excuse the anachronism,—a sufficient reply, 
to “KE. L. G.’s” last. Ihave not come to this 
resolution, therefore, without having alread 
been able to say to each, without immodesty, 
trust, and with some significance,—“ Quod 
quidem ego tibi reddo tuum,”’—and that, too, 
“ appositis usuris.” 

Adieu “ Vice Cotis :” farewell “ E. 


L. G.” 
J. E. 


D. 








ORIEL WINDOW, KEYNSHAM, NEAR 
BRISTOL. 


Tue house from which the accompanying 
sketch is taken, stood* nearly opposite the 
west end of the church, and consisted of a 
building of three stories, 37 ft. 6in. by 18 ft. 

ing north and south, and an arm jutting 
westward, 24 ft. by 20 ft. besides various other 
offices, &c. of a comparatively modern date. 
The oriel window was situated in the front, or 
east wall, which was 2 ft. 9 in. thick, and from 
which it projected 1 ft. 7in.: the corbel, from 
the upper part of the lower cill to the top of 
the hood-mould, was in one stone, and of the 
entire thickness of the wall. The es in 
the corbel, though very much obliterated, 
seemed to have been intended for knights, but 
whether secular or religious, it was impossible 
to determine. Its date may, I think, be attri- 
buted to the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
cs In the course of taking down the front 
wall, an old fire-place, having a strong seg- 
mental arch, was discovered, but devoid of 
moulding, or anything that would tend to dis- 
cover its date. Of the history of this building, 
I have not yet seen any authentic account. 


Tradition calls it the Priory, and if so it must | and 
tnd | have been the later remains of that founded by 


William, Earl of Gloucester, in 1164:* this is 
not altogether without some degree of proba- 
bility. ‘That a convent did exist near the spot 
is certain; and from the general ments 
of the old building, with its immense kitchen 
fireplace, and other unmistakeably monastic 
features, I should consider it by no means un- 
likely to have been part of the priory im 
question. E.N. 


SPITALFIELDS IN OLD TIME. 


Tre orders in council, as well as the ancient 
roclamations, frequently contain notices of Old 
ondon that are interesting and amusing; 

indeed, one frequently produced the other 
Parties finding themselves aggrieved. petitioned 
the Privy Council, and the council, if the matter 
was of public concernment, referred the affair 
to the Attorney-General, to draw up a proelama- 
tion thereon. 

On the 5th of March, 1669, the inhabitants of 
the pleasant locality of Spittle Fields petitioned 
the council, “that one John Pike, with others, 
are now digging earth in the said fields, and de 
intend to set up a brick clamp for the making 
and burning of bricks there, the which, if per- 
mitted in that small compasse of ground (bei 
enclosed with buildings) will most greiv 
annoy the petitioners in their healths ani 
habitations with nauseous and greate smokes 
that will be occasioned. thereby, and render 
those ‘parts (now healthy by the good air 
and other accommodations they enjoy by the 
benefits of the said fields) very noysome an 
incommodious; and, further, that besides the 
said inconveniences and mischeifes, it will 
not only prejudice the cloathes which are 
usuall ed in two grounds r 

the rich stuffs of divers colours whi 
are made in the said place, by altermg and 











* It has recently been destroyed, to make room for modern 








t These measurements are taken inside the walls. 


* In a manuscript of the “ History of Bristol,” dated tt 
mentioned “ of Tents dedicated to the Vissi 
Mentioned Sater. and Be Poul” 
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Cengieg thelr coleomn.. be the_ great. has, it is said, been contracted for. Two en: 
of the owners -in ‘the sso r ie ins: die taehoed wall will be-made; one from Stone-road, and 
habit ; ifm eperke i ould ha dee" Vice. Tt Mnerlooficld tates a th 
tants if any s 0 should happ — per s e |. 
the powder ee frequently an ad ag, piemt.church of Lower Soome has been re- 
the sun in ye old artillery-ground nearesadjoym: i altered, and was lately reopened. The }. 
ing to the said fields, there being uswallly ; » and alterations have been carried out 
eS quantitys of powder=i ‘in the [}iraccotddmee with recommendations and de- 
The , In council, teok \6i gas: by: . Salvin, architect. The gallery has 
gations into cons ideration, and. ‘thes: rewmas b yen: ta. from the tower, the whitewash re- 
referred to Sir John Robinson, lieat: 66? thix}mmeved: the. stone sy 2 the arch, and 
Tower, and some officers of thev@mdnanoey aud} mwindow restored to its original state | is 
in the meantime John Pike was wresteained:fgomn) a - ‘The-whitewash has also been removed 
aig) the said clamp or brickikiiaa. ffi sand arches, as also from the 
On the 24th of March Sir Johnaitébin ak | finished with a drip-stone. 
his coadjutors reported that “th ers) {x 2 8¢ pean windows have given place to 
food reasons for their complaints: Joha:| semicir headed ones, of four lancet-sha “t 
ike with his labourers were ithe sin thantle walls, and windows of 


for bricks so near ye artillery 
it wilbe hurtfull to ye founds:isaailmaeot ;.and a 


further, that there isa rowe of imew buildings!) dress 


erected and erecting upon newvféumdations so) 
neare his Majesty’s stoares, thatiififyre sear di i 
happen, it will en oper ngs e saidibtoanes, } 
making the said artillery-groundé 

practice of shooting theré.” Tobie: ft 
ing the affair going very hard ageia 


ady expended upwards of! adhundied 
pone and had contracted for a.greatiquantil y 
of bricks, he most humbly prayed thatche 1 

_ have license to make bricks of! ‘thateart! 71 


tesin the-eas‘ern and western ends of the 
hiales., ‘Thewwhole of the carved work has been }: 
djvand ithe pews—which remain in their 
yinak yaired. The floor of the chancel 
is:pavedowith'Minton’s tiles, and the stalls have 
3} been: een The principal restoration and 
issthe substitution of three high- 





| pibehes i for the former flat one. An 
. . nts ve The 
“7 it half way, and offered <tocddehear c 


—s kilnes in Spittle Feildds } but wa \s ne | be 


the church has been 

rch, on the south side, has 

on Ree gable crosses surmount the 
wmave and chancel roofs. 

The great hall at St. George’s- 

iL ina. -very unfinished state. A num- 

tmen: are engaged on the decorations 


Oe 


being very fit for the same, which*heawill th | 6 éthe ao other parts. Some of the 
forth and burne in places so-remotes.:a Bi ed, and the walls are covered 

not Bs ye least annoyance to any the i bre ithiseat ug; The flank elevation opposite 
bitants of Spittle Feilds: whereupomuit w: neal North-Western Terminus, has 
erdered, care being taken that ahould nad hits sbabddeomn lete.——A large pile of build- 


so near as to endanger the foundations:of 
the wall of the artillery-ground.” 


a 


PROVINCIAL. 


Edenbridge. —On 14th ult....thec-chinnehi, of; 
Markbeach, near’ Edenbridge; -wassconsecrahed| 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. “Fte-ehiurehi; 
was founded and endowed by the late Hon. John 
©. Talbot, and is designed to contain 120 sit- 
tings. The first stone was laid on Easter 
Monday last, in his father’s presence, by the 
eldest son of the deceased ; and the building has 
been expeditiously executed by Messrs. T, and 
W: Piper. The communion-plate and: an-alms- 
dish are the gift of the Rev. T:Bowdler: and 
the Hon. W. P. Talbot. The east window is 
filled -with stained glass by Mr, Wailes:; -and-a 
‘smaller window has been given-by Mr. Brandon, 
the architect’; anda reredos-of encaustic tilés-by 
Mr. Minton. 

Epsom.—A new medical-college:is about to be 
erected on an elevated site near this town: Mr. 
Clifton, architect. The first stake was placed 
by Mr.J. W. Freshfield, M.P. on Wednesday 
alast.week. ‘The college is: to ‘furnish an 
= by for 100 medical men, or. their.widows, 

have at least 15/.,a year-each ; and to pro- 
‘side education to sous of medical men at 25/. a 
ear-each. Many o: will. be entered as | 
Tondation scholars, and educated) and main- 
tained at the nse of eee The out- 
lay, is estimated .at20,000/ 
expenses 2,000/.: 12,000/. have et 
ristol. —Preparations. have been made in the 











tower of the cathedral, previously to. ~~ <apiea 


of the clock, which will com- 
‘he has been my ye? 


machinery 
Fogalsicd at the fo of ‘Messrs. Hale a 
Go. elockmakers,: of engi 
Cardif i valuable alteration. is to be made 
now erected here, under 
iatimlenee of “Mr. Jones, of London, 
ys the sation of retiring-rooms from the 
-agsemb! LOOM ; the . staircase is to 
wemoved. Its elliptical, with.a very — 


The tenders-sent in were,— 
Eevee pam nang ge ee 13681. |is 





and Price, 1,3507.—both 
Gurlif’ tne fei. xy 00 F cages of oo dif; 
“Aerenee being so the. er of the 
“Sent builaers was accep aid 
Uttoweter.—The town-hall for this 
aa now. to. comprise not o 
hall, public: room, lock-ups, 
‘brary, and room, but, also is called 
“a Smithfield.” site is in High-street, and 





like the pews, &c. 


taken. Tikes 


ing, opposite the Tdelphi_ Hotel, in Ranelagh- 
is imyprogress, and is intended for ware- 
offices, &c. Tlie style of architecture 

is: GtmeosItalian, and it promises to be an ac- 


quisifienttocthe neighbourhood. 
| idagrover—Sts'Thomas’s Church, at Kids- 


erected.some years back, was consecrated 


yon Tiesday in last Sentai by the Bishop of 


Lichfield. A new font of Caen stone has 
recently been put up in the church. Mr. 
Kinnersley, who founded the church, and 

e the cemetery connected with it, has 
Girected a small chapel to be erected for 
funeral service. It be in the Gothic style, 
tenyards in length b oy five yards in.width. “The 
floor will be paved with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles, and the roof will be open timber, stained, 
The material for the -walls 
will be stone from Stoekton. Brook, and orna- 
mental tiles for the roof. The architects are 
Messrs. Ward amd Son,.and the contractor is 
Mr. Evans. 

_Doncaster.—The three Tudor windows im the 
south chapel -of the chancel, in the parish 
church, have — been filled with stained glass, 
by Mr. Wailes, who has also been entrusted 
with an order -to fill. the east window.in 
the same chapel.. The subjects to be appro- 

are the Entombment, which will com- 

prise. the seven lowery;.and the Resurrection, for 

pe seven upper i The whole.of these 

(homsaegaeag are to: memory. of deceased :per- 
sons. 








KAULBACH#S LAST FRESCO 
‘PAINTINGS. 


NEW MUSEUM; BERLIN.—“‘ DESTRUCTION 
OF “JERUSALEM.” 
THe fresco representing “The Tower of 
Babel ” is separated from that of ““The.Destruc- 


tion of Jerusalem” by a space at present blank, 


and which will, contain “The Golden Age of 


Greece.’ 3> 
Kaulbach did not attempt -remmeeAip-sit 
and bape A wer derive their works from 


joan’! it master represents ideas. He 

jon and. motion his element. 
When Action is concluded and the ‘keystone 
on the. arch, Action makes room to a 
Sines often beriane is night, reddened ‘by the 
of the temple. caliee tania is 


Titus, at tthe Head of 
al into the v; a forest of its peng ace 
ce, | walls. a of legion-eagles ; 
before og German 
ascended a broken altar, and bray with: their 


warriors have ne te 





the fall. of- Zion. ‘To they left, beneath. the 


columns of the burning temple, therchiefs.of ‘the 
Jews  theirrexecration. Around them 
Covered by-their shields, the: mass: of 
fesptiees ‘warriors push: towands.an issue, uwhich, 
however,is not:seen; ‘Their:track~is:: 


fae Sa doapeixing; ee 


The 
altar above cof sis poses sesiioneal 
san ‘At-the rrereapeetied wae 

ries surrounded. companions, mos 
Pr sa slain, ; va Jemfe: inte: his breast. 
Beside other groups:of the immolated, who have 
either: given: themselves: death or received it 
at the banda of‘ their friends, are fair’ women, 


virgins: who embrace = other, cary or diskonon. 
ur. 





en teeta 
war leaves. 
of deslation. But, however a there 
of life:and pregnant-meaning in 
how much of terror:and> sweetness, t dea 
rules all and over:all—the idea connecting: the 
t:with the present. From Christ's ydoctrme 
ates the new world; after: the: city:of the-old 
covenant: is destroyed, and Germanic: nations 
become the bearers: ofits civilisation. Qiden 
times. break :to pieces, .andia. new: life arises 
therefrom. 
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oo 





CLASSIFICATION IN RAILWAY 
TRATNS. 


Practice.and. the. progress:of time. have, done 
ane re to: Sonesta et A a Cg 
e.railway, carriages © y are the 
same. as : sertngenro 8 ym amg ae ‘when 
Stephenson. s on. t. arriages 
of. second class.have still no.cushions.; and. on 
some.lines xo, glazed windows! whilst. “those .of 
the: third :class.are..uncovered and open -to, all 
weathers! France, Belgium, .and other . coun- 
tries which adopted railways after. us,. preserve 
none.of; these imeongruities :. the.comiort.of..all 
rs. is regarded ;, and, yet; a.,fuil »propor- 
tion .is: found ; to , frequent the, most expensive 
seats,—the segregation of classes, and celerity 
of transit, proving to.be.of themselves, a: suii- 
cient stimulus for payment, of. high fares, 

On the Southampton line, where,the, fixst 
fare is\.22s..and.the second. 15s,..the -hardship 
inflicted on the inferior grade.is too flagrant, 
for. in order. to, make . the;. offence of ,econom: my 
more. penal, the wi samen are siete “porn 
wooden, panels oO haere 
a Ey ie og 

0 aes over, a) 
eriog a. three /hours’.} y is, 
attention is more “upon. the: want of. = 
Soe eee 
t s., saving. For:\a,.while. 
ae pls engross observation, the 
small loop lights. just, the jolted oc- 
leat note...dewn, the. | a go wees] 
= , Sovereign. tea, 
Ben al comet over a 


painful sens ofimprisomment The 
prison van, beds; I erg -grated 
windows, haunt the .mesvons traveller... ‘The 


ap r.of ae 
ate ge opent Serve. to .-aggra- 
vate. t hh pi Pgh ett ae A 
confused. fli igh a gran rs al 
a Chins peers ape nor 
80. e 
comforts, and go a-head, wh esol in 


the views train. 
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disgusted. As in a ship or in an express omni- 
bus, the price of fare and: superior. association 
would be found quite sufficient ‘to induce pay- 
ment at the higher rate. No club-houses are 
more luxuriously pavilioned than the gin- 
palaces, nevertheless the aristocracy frequent 
them not. 

It is easy to carry an air cushion, or to use a 
spare cloak : the poor man, or the parent who 
economizes for his children, has this remedy : 
they have none for privation- of mature’s land- 
scape, but to open the windows : it is needless 
to state the danger of such an alternative even 
in summer: in winter the cold renders that im- 
possible. As to third-class passengers, it is 
merciless, nay wicked, to obligate the poor to 
travel like the beasts in a train without a roof 
(very many of the-cattle-vans are covered) ; and 
it is unfeeling and unjust to subject second- 
elass passengers, who are commonly as strait- 
ened as those of the third class, to the discom- 
forts of prison discipline. Government trains 
are restricted in charge; still health is beyond 
cost: in catarrhs and neuralgia, “’tis then we 
rack the value.” 

If railway boards are regardless of every con- 
sideration but profit, it behoves the Legislature 
to protect. the- public: safety; and ‘forfend. that 
poverty-be mulcted in disease. 

The: Builder in arehitecture:may possibly ‘in- 
fluence: the- builder “of carriages-im. the matter 
of fenestration, and in that hope: these remarks 
are submitted by Pueax. 








QN THE PAINTED WINDOWS AT 
"a CHICHESTER. 

REFERENCE: was,made:in a former number of 
your.jowmal to . the. five-light window. in the 
chancel of the new. subdeanery church; Chiches- 
ter. That window contains three distinct aid 
widely-different subjects,—subjects. which, in- 


deed, have no sort of ‘connection among them- | » 


selves, light x omer occupies the three 
centre: li 3 “Joseph-closing’ the Byes- of 
Jaeob'”’‘4s°on the left ; andthe“ gh the 


Prophets.” addressing -Elisha are: —— 
on: the: com To: sey nothing about the 
egregious. blunder of the artist in represent- 
ing’ the “Sons- of the-Prophets”’ ‘as. three 
little. boys, let- me- ask; for information’s 
sake, whether that blending: of three heteroge- 
neous-subjects ‘mone and the same:windew-is 
not a gross violation of -the-first: law of poetic 
and pictorial unity, ““Deniquesit quidvis simplex 
duntoxat-et unum?’ Poetry and painting-being 
twin sisters, the master says, “nt picturapoesis.” 
This las being universally received, it occurs:to 
me that we have here acstriking example: ofthe 
very absurdity which the.poet wrote to condemn, 
“ Nec:pes nec caput uni reddatar forma,” To the 
“inceptis gravihus”—the Crucifixion—we have 
the.“ punpureus» late. qui: splendeat unus-et alter 


_ pannus”’—Jacob and : Hisha—closely.attached. 


Rs carved ate argo saad i 
of putting up a painted window: m 

I head be : to learn wie the 
“‘quidlibet audendi potestas.” of painters reaches 
to such unnatural combinations as I’have now 
described.. Of course I.am aware. that subjects | 
which have a symbolical,,or.even. ahistorical, 
connection with one another—different events 
in the-lives.of the same individuals—types and 


ar ccmman egy ete be-gro ether. 
But L-eannot:see anyyreason or col le ex- 


cuse for a the~ ‘dying eo a the 
courageous Elisha~in proximity-with the -cruci- 
fixion of our Lord: Fe. 

Another ‘thing strikes me.as.much out of 
place, and’ that: is, the puittering and kaléido- 
seopic. character of the. Sy scam 

scenes, surely, are, more.in..keeping, wi 
deep.and sombre. colouring, “ Triséia. decent 
mostum,”” -But the:very:fixst thing that strikes. 


one.oni ‘this windowy:is: the sparkling. 
of the tidy ia 


cupr  scis simulare; quid ‘hoo;” &e. The 
olitouary. cheracter. might. ‘h; one arene 
vations ways without..destroying the unity, of 
the.re ion. But:what in, the world has: 
the interview between Elisha and the “Sens.of 








oem ee 





virtuous. lady, whose dutiful and. affectionate 
son paid to ‘Mr. Warrington three hundred’ 
guineas for this painted window ? : : 
Viewing at my leisure the stained glass at Chi- 
chester, and comparing it with such as I have 
seen both in this country and on. the European 


| continent, the conclusion at which I must arrive 


respecting the most of it is very unfavourable, 
as Pll te the skill and jud; oe of the artists 
as to the tastes of those by whom they were 
employed. x 
A small window said to have been filled with 
painted glass at the direction and expense-of 
(the late) Archdeacon Manning ; a larger one to 
tuate the memory of Bishop Shuttle- 
worth ; the two at the western extremity of the 
nave, saving that they contain a violation of the 
laws of perspective ;—justly call for some con- 
sideration and respect. There are others which 
seem to invite the pitiless hand of demolition. I 
hear that a celebrated artist is so ashamed of a 
very yellow window.on.the-north side of the 
presbytery, that he contemplates the renovation 
of it at his own expense. He has already re- 
furbished one piece of his handiwork at the 
eastern extremity of the south aisle, but it still 
bears. very evident: marks» of 
hand,” ee poeea Tem leam \ that. a; 
poetical mind; improved. bydiberal education;.is 
essential to the preduction..of ‘a good: :painien 
on. glass. Qur, canvas painters are used 
to. wend. their way. to Florence, Rome, 
Dresden; Venice, .and:.elsewhere, in. order to, 
study the works.of the. best :masters; andor 
gen penerscumns not. be. afraid..of:the. same 
trouble, if they wish to approach the, perfection: 
of ancient hem “Ego.nec.siudium sine divite 
vend, nec-rude quid possit video ingeniuw.’ But 
I would most willingly. defer to the better judg- 
ment. of others, being ames myself in the 
schools-of glass-painting but a amateur, 
willing~ promoter of’ the chaste and ‘decent 
“ornamentation” of churches, and an anti- 
quated Meémsex or-THE UNIVERSITY 
or OxFoRD. 














IRON. AND. OTHER: METALS. 
A BrrmineHam paper-quotes*an‘ “i 


letter from an eminent honse {in the irom trade) |i 


at Glasgow to a. Birmingham merehant;” im 
which pa said :—“Those ~who- should know 
the iron trade pretty accurately, have hat no 
confidence in the ‘rise‘in «price. A ‘highly intel- 
ligent , connected with the iron trade, told 
me to-day-that ‘he believed the fall in iron-would 
be sudden-and-very great, and that it would ‘be 
found-that the st portion of ‘the enormous 
stocks in Glasgow were held by English. speeu- 
lators.””’ This is-precisely, what we* anticipated 
from the first as to the unwholesome of 
excitement -into which this trade has~of * late 
erates dgeoke Mienukins, foteed of 
per } any 
SMiateunedi or moderation of ‘the-game; “t 
most extraordinary excitement,” ‘according ‘to 
Ariss Gazette, “is still kept’ up, and*e a- 
tions of the-wildest nature are-indulged, Some 
so far-as to confidently assert’ that ‘merchant 
ars will shortly realize 5%. or 161. per~ton.” 
“Tt sans anal-oiiaey oe -authority, ms 
conjecture w. icy will be recognised ‘at* 
approachi faisidiary inary ‘meeting, or-what will 
be adinetos thbememiead price of iron” New 
works are constantly ‘being~ opened, ‘both in 
land: and Seotland, . but at same time, the’ 


Mr: J. BE. Beanvalet,. of “Paris, has. p: 
aninvention, which consists in i 
malleable iron.and ‘steel from cast-iron, “hake 


ing it.in contact with a metallic oxide, or.a_cav-|. 


| bonate. containing a 
uae | oxide, and then rolling.or 


Sufficient’ proportion of 
emai eine it without 


Meadow.» Steet Works, Sheffield,. 
fomngee piston-rods; said 
than dowble;the, ‘strain:.of : 





the Prophets” to do with the decease of the 


his “ *prembice’ 








thickness, by combining two tempers or 
different degrees. of hardness in one bar—the 
soft part being inside, the outside ge, harder, 
thus combining the two requisites of stiffness 

and toughness. This peculiar steel is now 

used extensively by engineers for making their 

screw taps. It can made with the hard 

temper inside and the soft temper outside for 
medal dies, mint dies, &c. Samples are order 

for the Bank of England and the Royal Mint, 

for their dies. Most of the large engineers in 

this country and in the United States are bring- 

ing this core-annealed steel into use for engine 

sae and screw taps. The price is said 

be about the same as ordi cast-steel. 


In respect to a recent new metallic compound, 
in which it is anticipated that many of the 
metallic articles of Birmi manufacture 


will yet be made, the Birmingham Journal states 
that one:of the highest chemical authorities of 
the day says, “Its flexibility is great, and it is 
strong in proportion to its thickness. But its 
value in another point of view is very 7 
indeed. It is of course less liable to oxydation 
than zine, and even if the tinning were to be 
worn off, the subjacent zinc would not be liable 
to produce any poisonous or us effects 
whatever. Om this. account, I have no ‘hesita- 
tion whatever in recomm it as: infinitely 
preferable to.lead:in any form forthe: lining /o: 
Tiguan fo bo ep or domes nto; for 
iquids are to be. or use 3 fox-cop- 
taining preserved paver and the like, and.for 
baths... For-all‘such purposes it. is.alge prefer- 
able.to tinned iron, because, as is well: known, 
the inon..in the  latter:is: aiter.a, time rapidly 
be kept:im vessels of this: metal, or. lined. with 
it, whieh could not‘be.kept:ini vessels - of tinned 
a ap. ng _ When: polished; it, is. said, to 
be of. silvery. whiteness. It:is: already being 
applied to a miseellaneous variety of 


A. new..axt of 


(a ee ad RE 
Starges, of Broad-stree "Sirmnghan, is. thus 
spoken: of) in Aris’s Gazette: “ + affords, the: 


3 


it materially improves their appearance: 
invention upon the compression .of a 
material between:two or more plates. of metal im 
the-operation:of rolling. It: 

‘readers: to learn ‘that. the. most. thread 





a 
pattern, and the density 
which the: 


equestrian. of Washi “<the» largest 
in thecworld;” is to beset about) by the:same 

should a proposition, whieh will: be. made 
shortly in ; foram iation - of 


| The New Cathedral. at: Albanye—The great 
was’ brough » from: Burope:: in 1 

, not one. of? which -was: broken 
omthevoyage. It embodies:a pietoriablife-of 

























_ 'THE! BUILDER: 


SECTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION BUILDING, DUBLIN. 
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the Saviour, from the birth to the resurrection. 
It cost 2,700 dollars. 

New Wheel for Railway Cars —Mr. James C. 
Bell, of Albany, has taken out a patent fora 
new wrought-iron wheel for railway cars and 


es. 

’ The Ericsson, “ Caloric-Ship.”” — This  air- 
engined vessel will very Sena be put upon 
her. trial; indeed, although rather indefinitel 
- ealled'a “caloric” ship, her air-engine is said 
to have already been found to be capable of 
causing her paddle-wheels to revolve by the 
mere élasticity of the air, without any “ caloric ” 
at all, spoelily apnea at least. She is not 
expected to make her proposed voyage across 
the Atlantic in less than fourteen or fifteen 
days. The great advantage to be derived from 
the success of this experiment, consists mainly 
in the small quantity of coal necessary, for 
there are no great furnaces to be fed: a small 
fire is held to be all that will be requisite. 
Safety from explosion, too, is to be considered. 


is contained in the circumference exactly 3 and 
784°5537 times. Mathematicians are respect- 
fully invited to prove the contrary.” Here’s a 
chance for the “smart cypherers.’ 

Canadian Doings.—In Canada they are form- 
ing a railway from Quebec to Sannia, a distance 
of 700 miles. A line of telegraph wires from 

bec to Detroit is also about to be esta- 
blished. The capital stock of 200,000 dollars 
is subscribed. 








INTELLIGENCE OF IRISH BUILDING 
WORKS. 


A new terminus is to be erected by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company. The 
intended building is to cover the large space of 
ground from the tunnel to the river, and will 
comprise numerous offices and warehouses, as 
also a commodious osting-dock for the loadin, 
and discharging of vessels. We are inform 
that the works will commence in spring, an 


It is thought that such e , if successful, | give extensive employment. 
will soon ‘be universally in long voyages, et school of design for Galway is talked of, 
and for mercantile traffic. and steps are being taken for the furtherance of 


Hydraulic Pumps.—Workmen, says the Phi- 
ladelphia letem, are now employed at the 
Navy-yard, Washington, in the manufacture of 
— - dnc pumps, for the Treasury 


Cast-iron Pavements.— According to. the 
Boston Transcript, this novelty, which, though 
in fact of British origin; like many other 
American: novelties, has been “invented” at 
Boston, is now —% tried in Howard-street of 
that city, by order of the City Government, and 
under ion of the Paving Committee. In 
this case the pavement is com of circular 
boxes of cast iron, about 12 inches in diameter, 
and 5 inches in height, divided into six com- 
partments, so small as not to admit the hoof of 
a horse. - These s will be filled with gravel, 
but some other su such as a composition 
of asphaltum and sand or gravel, it is thought, 
may be found more suitable. The surface of 
the pavement is grooved to prevent horses from 
sipping aad on the outer of ‘each box are 
keys which fit into the of the surround- 

boxes, thus’ binding whole firmly to- 
gether. ‘The thickness of ‘the outer rim and 

e inner divisions is about an inch. 

. The Model ring-house System.—The Boston 
Transcript, whic advocated this system, 
has now the satisfaction of anaouncing that the 
question ‘has been taken up by “the ri 
hands,”so that Boston is y to:take the 
eel initiati ~ ve in gael rycen of: im- 

ouses for the poorer classes. A 

has’ been p for a five-story brick 

ildi ar anaes tons been distributed 


its erection on remunerative principles. 
staring the Circle-—A_ correspondent of the 
Cleveland Herald claims to be the solver of the 
great problem which lias cracked so many 
The y genius’s name is Theodore 

» and he his note to the H 


November 5, 1852, with the following 
announcement and challenge 


>=“ The diameter 





right | R. Rergnacn: pro 





the object. .A model school has been in Be 
under the auspices of the Fathers of the 

West Convent. Owing to severity of the wea- 
ther, a portion of the new masonry, to the value 
of 200/. fell: The school-house comprises an 
industrial work-room for teaching embroidery, 
&c. also a model kitchen for the education of 
servants in their trade. 4 

At Athenry, Mr. James Perry (a director of 
the Midland Great Western Railway) has been 
employing considerable numbers on his estates 
lately purchased under the Encumbered Estates 
Court. Farm-offices have been erected, and a 
new. hotel adjoining the railway station is to be 
built from the designs of Mr. Mulvany. 

The Galway 
served notice for a Bill to construct a harbour 
in. the bay. Mr. Roberts, C.E. estimates its 
cost at 250,000/. which is much at variance with 
the opinion of the Packet Station Commis- 
sioners. It is intended to build a pier 2,075 
feet in length, ther with works in connec- 
tion. therewith. ver pier is stated to be 800 
feet. long, and the contract to be 245,000/. 
‘Ki harbour has cost 800,000/. and (we 

scarcely say) it is unfinished. Portland 

harbour is estimated to cost 589,000/. ; Jersey, 
700,000/. ; and Alderney, 620,000/. 

The Magee College is to be erected on Sir 
, at Pennybunn, Derry. 
cost of the onderry, Ennis- 
killen, and Sligo line and branch is 300,000/. 
The branch is to commence on the main line at 
Manorhamilton, and terminate at Lough Allen. 

Messrs. Johnson and Kinder, contractors, 
have offered to invest 50,0007. in the Limerick 
and Ennis line; also to construct and place 
locomotives, carriages, &c. on the line. = 
the question of a new town-hall. . 


‘The estima: 


Commissioners have 





An addition to the Belfast Lunatic Asylum is 
in progress. One wing at the side, and one at the 
front are being The new buildings con- 
tain dormitories and other accommodation. The 
style is plain, and similar to e buildings. 

. Lanyon, architect. Messrs. builders. 

A new school-house, under the last-named 
architect, is in B-day of completion on- the 

ast : 


Malone road, it comprises boys”’and 
girls’ schools. A tower and faces the 
“old” Malone road. Style Gothic. Dressings 


&c. of granite stone. Cost about 1,300/, raised 
by subscription. Mr. Robinson, builder. 

We hear that Lord Annesley intends expend- 
ing about 20,000/. in the erection of a castel- 
lated mansion near Belfast. : 

In McClean’s fields, near the Linen Hall, in 
ve town of pains Se etnies for the ered 

acture of linen flax ‘are springiig in 
existence. A linen facto: as haa recently 


d | completed—Messrs. J. & T. Kennedy, proprie- 


tors—at a cost of about 6,000/,. A flax factory 
is finished, with the exception of a warehouse 
attached thereto, which is in progress. Messrs. 
Leadbettor and Co. proprietors. Mr. Jackson: 
furnished the drawings. 

The board of guardians of the Ballyvaughan 
Union intend erecting a new workhouse, and 
have been receiving tenders for the execution of 
same according to plans, &e. by the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ architect. 

ineers are making surveys at 

Gort for an intended li "trom Banis to Atheway 

on the Midland South-Western Railway. When 

the Limerick and Ennis line is finished, railway 

Galery; Tinetioks Ost, Tipperary, Chomndl, 

way, er ? onmel, 
and Dublin. P 








THE LivERPOOL WaATERWORKS.—Preparations 
are being made at Liverpool for the introduction 
of the Rivington-pikewater. At Kensington 
a number of deep shafts are being: sunk through 
the solid rock, and the Green‘lane water-tunnel 
is being enlarged so as not only to admit the 
laying of large Pipes, but to » algo a 
for aman to k alongside so as to facilitate 
repairs. Two covered reservoirs are: being pre- 
pared, one of them a new one, and which when 
completed will cover six acres and store 18,000,000 
gallons of water. They will be constructed with 
walls and embankments, and arched over with 
8-inch bricks, supported on cast-iron columns and 
girders. The es willbe covered’ with soil) 
and nearly the whole area laid out as a rre 


or onan aie ig The works are care 

ied out according to the of Mr. Duncan, 
the local water engineer. works will: not be 
finished till about this time next year. The sole 
contractors‘ are Messrs. Geo: and 


rge Thompson: 
Co. and the cost, according to the Li Jour- 
nal, will be. about 25,0007, Messrs. Thes 
are also contractors for the ent of the 


tunnel. _ It is initended also to co ct another 
reservoir in Toxteth-park. As site is some- 
what lower, and some twenty or thirty houses 
would be otherwise unsupplied, Mr. Duncan 
he ai stand-pipe, supported by a 
wer, | 
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[ * See page 1, in present number. 
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SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 


The Haymaxket Theatre.—“ Masks and. Faces” 
is. :still played. here, and, if :persons thought as 


much of . fine cig egitimate. original 
wril as they p ’ itself, fill the 
house for.many siekts to rahi 


‘The: Christmas :extravaganza, written: by: Mr. 
Stirlmg Coyne: and Mr. Talfourd, has: the 
advantage: of :a. good title, “Leo the Ternible,” 
and a:novel:construection. It:takes:the shapeof 
a-fable: we:hawe van. og Gay meeting at the 
Styx, and fonr : wer ’*s—Bland, Buckstone, 


Senior hetvading = Hemeli—iking thc hands 
; while a emigrati 


if Mee wokighann falls amongst‘ them in | ° 
— shape of:a “fast” man, attended 
Keeley—a: model jack-tar: of | times. 


e Wolt’s + Tle and The Terrace Gardens are 
very creditable to the painter, Mr. G. Morris. 


The Iyecum Theatre —Author, manager, scene- 
painter, and actors, have combined: to uce a 
most. complete success..here,—the author, how- 
ever, and do not let.it be forgotten, the ground 
and foundation: of ‘all. “The Good. Woman of 
the. Wood,” as.the:new-piece.is.called, is one of 
Mr. Planché’s: most, successful. works, full .of 
admirable writing, which will read. as well twenty 
years hence as.now. Mr. Planché: generally 
contrives to give us.a le bit, and has not | 9 
failed this:time, . King Bruin (Mr.F. nen) 
is inquiring, of Dame Goldenheart (Madam 
Vestris, who - is singing as .well as. ever) con- 
cerning a certain ‘House: of :Roses, which has 
sprung, up in.the.wood,: and says,— 
‘Who.was the architect? 
Dame.-—A perfect.stranger,— 

It was run up like Tins ! 

King —There’s'the danger! 
That way they run the-houses up-in-town, 
The next fine day:to come with arun.down! 
Yet notwithstanding rents in ev'ry wall 
The rent's.the only thing that, doesn’t: fall,, 

The critic in’ the leading journal, inthe course 
of an siltaisabbysarvittenconiph ttothe author, 
seems to think, ‘nevertheless; that the piece |J2 


is less:than- “witty. To our minds it is 
more than so, notwithstanding the 
absence. of votive pe puns. It-wonld‘be hard ‘to 
find a more perfect piece of -wit'than the adapta- 
tion, of ‘the-air a poet “with duck-obligato 
accompaniment :”— 
et scien y 
hs medi ee tar 
The pemeiss, who, turns his coat each day—Quack; 
quack! 


In each'condition—Qiuaek, quack ! 
Sash impesition>-Guaekig waek ! 


cian— Quack, quack | 
quiceultectae tiny? ve: 
Both high and low we hearthe.seund of quacking— 


‘The Budget mustn’t sneer at ‘ Turner’s blacking !’ 


In education—Quack, quack sei 
In representation— Quack, ¢ 
Ta git mr on a rom a ay! am quack ! 


Thsough alla oti ee ve lll 
Mearsemtion, ret 


; Wied Dress, a 

i 

‘So, too, withthe song to the air of “Giles 

colour and. gpa . ny fos of “Mr 
is | 

ley’s. this ty ‘but the 

scenic triumph is the closing scene of  the-first 








to increase the. effect : 
a LOW ‘at little fairies in blue serves beautifully 
to.connect the.scene.-with the.stage. 
en Polytechnic :Institution.—Science in 

, and ballooning have the 
Polytechnic with crowds all the week, andevery 
one ste patente improved and very 


much, 








WOODS AND FORESTS. 


th pa pposite.to |; 
the. Isle.. ee iske of Wight, aes stray 


Christchurch, in. ma or the Ty positions. of } 
. | England, surroundéd om pies by .rich 
pastures, tillages, and . parks, lyi sai to omar 


reaches, rola gu still .re- 


mains in primitive waste a:tract of 140 square 
miles, which, seeming to be. the property.of no 
one, 1s-doomed ‘to sterility : though designated 
as.aforest, it..is mot a erness, and has pro- 
bably, at. this ‘moment less timber than 
there..at the. of the Normans. With:a|. 
surface easily susceptible of ¢ , the rich 
bottoms are morasses, the sloping swe pent ! 
and the rainfall, which, if economized, 

water Southampton. or ‘the largest city, —_ 


sun, irrigated. by Pte and. 
ascending 


but to vitiate the. atmosphere for anual life. | How 
can be more favourable }mueh 


For.v 


—myrt 


ion, n 


‘and other.shrubs..of the. conservatory 


growing andluxuriating where planted :through- | i 


out the winter, 


In,a, country so thickly. inhabited and so} 


highly cultivated, whose population has been 
to. Lower Canada .and seeking space 
on even still less hospitable. shores, the wonder 


is that.so wide.an expanse of the richest. food- 
producing glebe.s lie.a prey to the. squatter 
and. fr wb and that er. the ban of 


Ro a blight should overwhelm a fair on, 
Aor ool not be more desolate atts 
destroying angel withered . the whole area. 


tly aa 7 gr the. desolation | vy, 
pear more . At.intervals .there: .are 
ations, some young and thriving,.some old 


and full. of noble oak-trees: there may. be in, all 
30,000 acres so excepted; and the value of ‘the 
timber now standing would amount to. a sum (at 
resent withheld) would appear.incr 
the vast plain there are also .many pre 
domains,—six.of them.of :good. extent, ea each 
amounting 


hold. cottages,—all_c ». like their t. 
on hbours, forest. rights an seope of additional 
or Baa in-most instances exceeds the ori- 


apr yt a the squatting invasion. 
co of :t e estates . 


claim. to hun- 
dreds, if not. to-t thousands. of aeres; and there 
are, of: these, those who, on the heather, have 
fixed boundary stones. (fixed: like life-buoys. on 
shifting sands, but wofully anchor), 
inaplying further private seignori 
in most.cases. the greater proportion have fenced 
in.and appropriated the aa reaches’of land. 
Thee eee a dung-heap,.and 
then ene’ cA a. bank aaa a 
diteh, Sha a ieee outside a bank, and: thus 
trenching on. the waste, stealthily extend. his 
garden. But the,proprietor. of. “GreatHstate” 
made. bolder intrusions, fencing off hundreds. of 
acres, and thus. “enlarging the forest of ‘his 
Carmel:” im faet,.were the Act. for: inclosure 
passed, the demands. of claimants for compen: 
ancy would exceed the whole disposable.80,000 


ge would «oom a “ea for the nation had 
mr pee hus inclosed, cultivated, 


acquired ha 
a the = pene ape FT 


ee pasture: angi 1 till- 
age, and the civilization cons t upon eolo- 
nization must. have. poe these. ppecetony 


habits,..which. are .so_ notorious -t 


Royal.range. Deer-stalkmg by night, ahi 


always,. timber - dropping 
every, favourable juncture ! are 
seductive to the. ravening forester: these..are 
being. now. thinned. off, and the tribute paid, 
abont, this-season,, to the.tables of the dignitary 
or the: bishop, must. be, suspended: he, too, 
must.mortify the flesh so far as venison is:con- 


to. some. thousands. of: acres, besides |, 
© | several. hundreds.:of small tenements: and ey: 


nights, whilst lie 


i yp none 


gr, since the Builder; 
out the a -disafforesting the aniciod 
nai for- seal ae ‘east Reyal) that 
n 
, | they-ewere: oe sat th smo. tine i 
(was, shown t> at, even.althongh. the land should 
be-Jeased: or. sold, still ;the.timber aight be:re- 


served:and: marked with the. broad arrow. (as.on 
ee a yl 
}Simce . then, however, a.marked change has 


to adopted; amd advertisements-have judi- 
(within. three:years), ag 
waste. Or -timber.for.sale..to the -p 
Ay Mp was. 
orrazed on :any tree. smee. Sir Walter. Tyrrel’s 
shaft. from the. bark.to, the.carrotty king. 
A-showi odie Soares 
the..Wi and Forests,revenues, .am: He 
60,000/. last.year,. It.would.haxe been, 
were made whether, that: —, 
not.taken credit..for supplies to..the. doek- 


ards, and whether. it. had mab. arisen from the 
allen timber. cnt’. te, disafforestment ; 
whether, in faet, that sum was not.the conversion 
t | of into income! Hainault.Forest, 


eve gre question Segauding the common 

, “and t he alone seems_not to 
wos” the sulin of ‘wastes -and- ‘Royal 
pe De appanages cannot be-a subject for i ie 


Hitherto the- great fault as well as’ 
end- devouring expense, ‘was the hoot of oficial 


been prov ‘Lord Dincomb's committee 
were guilty of malversation. Not:chosen 
for-aptitulle to office, ‘theywere- efficient’ but 


the com ‘defeulters. YE the “peperiors 

know litle of the ‘value of a- stitk, or- of the 

obtbeir tues, of is a ‘ely talon 
ir-imea’ t ee so* 

anion ‘ “oo léss'! ° ‘ach ne being f 

0 to t suc. 0 
than ‘the abstraction “from 


tillage and eereal crops, of ‘so-great'a ‘breadth 
of the kingdom. 
Besides the timber :inclosures, there are also 


rents. 
abodes to. sustain, and an overseer resident n 
Broekenhurst, ina noble mansion; with a 


nobler park of 400° aeres,, with wide 

pavileges, andiof course a Parliamentary a 
vested interests of ‘such can only. pertain: 

their salaries ;.and such. improv properties 


will, if. fairly sold, bring their value. 
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férest to forest, some data shall be certified and 
communicated by the ambulant volunteer com- 
missioner. ‘QuonpaM. 








MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 
TEMPORARY CHURCH AND SCHOOLS. 


Mz. Rawnpe1t, the proprietor of the tile and 
brick manufactory, King’s-cross, has ” latel 
erected, for his workmen and their families, an 
the poor in the neighbourhood of his works, at 
a cost, exclusive of the ground, of above-1,800/. 
a tem church (under the direction of 
Mr, Roumieu, architect), holding 300 ms ; 
a boys’ school for 250, a girls’ ditto for 120, 
and one for infants, holding 160 children ; with 
the requisite fittings and apparatus, together 
with distinct sets of rooms for a master and two 
mistresses, each consisting of sitting-room, bed- 
room, scullery, larder, and coal-cellar. The 
church (the sittings in which are entirely free) 
has been open about three months, and is well 
attended; Mr. Randell contributing 50/. annually 
towards the minister’s stipend, in addition to the 
gant from the Church Pastoral Aid Society. 

schools will be opened at the commence- 
ment of the present year, when evening instruc- 
tion will be given to the adult poor. 

It is to be hoped that this example will not 
ee lost upon oe i he — wae em- 
ploying large numbers of workpeople. Hundreds 
of fumbles are very frequently Collected together, 
by the formation of a railway terminus or thé 
erection of some large manufactory in an entirely 
new neighbourhood, where no adequate provision 
has been made for the celebration of divine 
service or secular or religious instruction ; and 
the locality is often too poor to supply the want 
itself without greater assistance ra the State 
has thought fit to give, or the voluntary societies 
canafford,—under which circumstancesthese poor 
people are often left with less instruction or 

than the inhabitants of many islands of 
savages which are visited by the missionaries. 
We offer Mr. Randell our hearty thanks. 








LECTURE BY LORD INGESTRE, 
AT BILSTON. 


A tecture on “Social Evils, their Causes 
and Cure,” was delivered by Lord Ingestre on 
Tuesday in last w at. Bilston, to a numerous 
assem in St. ys Schools there. The 
main subjects of his ‘lordship’s lecture were,— 
intemperance, uncomfortable homes, unhealth 
localities, ignorance and crime, cheap theatri 
and entertainments and cheap publi- 
cations, pawnbroking and loan establishments, 
the ft , &. We cannot afford s 
for even a brief condensation of the whole of 
his lordship’s lecture, but we may quote from a 
few of its more prominent features; and first 


of in 
The ar:ount expended in intoxicating drinks 
in Great Britain was hetween 50,000,000/. and 
$9,000,000/. annum—-a sum equal to the 
whoic national revenue. Now, let them for one 
moment sxppose that this sum had yearly been 
spent in some *ther way; for instance, in the 
reclaiming of waste land, or in the improvement 
of what was but partially cultivated, or even in 
the exection of comfortable dwellings. Why, 
in a few years they would have had the whole 
m, as it were, a garden of fertility. He 
not dilate on the evils caused by this bane- 
fal habit, It would suffice to cone of lunacy, 
—, Ls camgip 4 death, prostitution, pauper- 
ism, and crime, as the necessary accompaniments 
of what he was afraid he must call a national 


vice, 
The want of proper accommodation in the 
of the worki ses was a great 
amelioration of their condition. It 
a well-known fact that in London and all 
at towns there was no class of society 
higher rent for the house accommoda- 
received than the working classes. It 
calculated that the tenant of the 
ion in London paid a far lower 
the space he occupied, and the 
he breathed, than the miserable 
id his two or three pence for per- 
himself under the bed of a 
filled to suffocation by the most 
of all agés, “Fancy the situation of 


ase 


FE 


i 


ERER EE 


oe 


Bi 


: HI 


;| main street, : 


| 


a working man, returning homewards after his 
day’s work, the tenant of some dingy apart- 
ment in a court or back street, unvisited by either 
the light or the fresh air of heaven, with no fresh 
water, no sewers, nor sinks, nor receptacle for 
filth of any description, ard where the scaven- 
8 — in a = visits onl rn 
stirring the of decomposi th, to render 
more Ccdnive ani deadly tie effluvia that filled 
the poiluted air, -Re had visited many of these 
agp and could fully prove the. truth of what 
e had just -staicd. .Further- (continued his 
lordship), often there is to be seen -facing the 
' at the entrance of the courts 
where these abodes are situated, a building of a 
very different kind. The ample windows, hghted 
from handsome lustres, pour a brilliant flood 
into the street. Within, the massive counter, 
the huge oak painted barrels, the shining brasses, 
and avtive, well-dressed shopmen and shop- 
women seem to betoken the height of comfort 
and prosperity : in the penetralia of the place there 
is every accommodation, whether for rich or 
poor; every contrivance to give comfort, and 
pleasing games, music, attendance, newspapers, 
company. Alas for our baseman | friend: he 
thinks one moment of his wretched home—he 
gazes the next on the brilliant palace: at one 
instant conscience tells him to be a man—the 
next his companions laugh at his scruples. The 
stream of temptation proves all too strong: he 
is sucked into the deadly whirlpool, enters on a 
career of heedless destruction, and leaves his 
wretched family to welter as they best may in 
the awful gulf of vice, and misery, and blas- 
phemy, which yawns greedily to receive them. 
snot this true? and is it not often that the 


working man is, as it were, forced to ent 
such plnces owing to the discomforts of his 
home? How much, then, are those to be 


honoured who, in spite of the difficulties that 
they have to contend with, shun such places, 
and endeavour manfully to struggle on, spurn- 
ing such pursuits, and endeavouring, as far as 
is in their power, to provide for their families. 
Let the upper classes remember this, and when 
they hear of strikes or intended strikes, of dis- 
satisfaction amongst working men, let them not 
so much blame the people, but let them rather 
a the circumstances which cause such 
evils. 

On the subject of the truck system, his lord- 
ship probed an old sore in a new way. “There 
is hardly a working man,” he remarked, “ that 
does not abominate the truck system, yet I hear 


that, bad as the evils of that system are, many a in 


wife would prefer to tolerate it, as by that means 
she would receive some portion of her husband’s 
earnings, or otherwise he would spend all in 


As regarded ignorance, or want of education, 
he understood that the population in that place 
was about 24,000, and that 50,000/. were spent 
annually in that immediate neighbourhood in 
ale or hquors. That was rather more than 2/. 
ahead. Now that sum might have been paid 
into a clothing club, or laid up as a reserve against 
sickness or bad times. It might have been spent 
in sending their children to school and teachi 
them what crime was both against their Maker 
and their country. Or suppose that the sum of 
25,000/. had been handed over to the local 


authorities, that it had been spent in white- | P 


washing, in repairing the houses, and in gene- 
rally improving the neighbourhood : say that 
1,0002. only had been employed in providing a 
comfortable home and place for the poor miner 
or workman in a foundry who might meet with 
an accident, and that another 1,000/. had been 
sayed annually until they had enough to build a 
new church—what would have been the result ? 
The remedies for all these evils were then dis- 
cussed. His lordship was of opinion that the way 
to reach the heart of the working-man was to 
make him feel comfortable. He pointed out 
that comfortable homes would soon lead to a 
diminution of intemperance and other evils, and 
that capitalists would find it for their own in- 
terest to provide comfortable homes for them. 
Baths and washhouses, too, would tend, and 
were designed, to promote comfort at home ; 
and other improvements,—such as well- 
libraries ing-rooms, where the working- 
man, if he still wished it, might have his glass 








of beer or other and better t, as well 





as his newspaper or book,—would greatly aid in 
the extinction of those pandemonian palaces, the 
gin-shops. The remedies for i crime, 
and other social evils, moreover, were chiefly, 
his lordship felt, to be looked for in the. union 
and blending of classes ; and he trusted that in 
a small degree the fact of his pare Nir uge that 
evening ‘was denotive of what would do some- 
His Lordship’s lecture displayed both good 
sense and | feeling, and perhaps the only 
ints in which we oad have wubb to see 
opinions somewhat modified, was his un- 
ualified condemnation of cheap publications. 
ere is still much trash, and some very objec- 
tionable matter, in many of these publications ; 
but feeling the vast power and ny riers of 
them for good or for evil, we have been in the 
habit of looking into not a few of them — 
c 


P-|larly, and we are convinced that the pub 


opinion is acting most favourably on them, and 
that even the worst of them is improving. Some 
of them, we need hardly say, are of quite a 
different class, and os: no such moral im- 

rovement. Where would the working-man 

nd better ing than in the a a 
tions of the Chambers’, the Household Words, 
Cook’s Journal, thé Family Herald, and indeed 
not a few others. Cheap “qo ought not 
to be condemned as such. They are amongst 
the most powerful agents in existence at this 
moment,—some of them for evil, but many of 
them for good,—to the poorer classes. We think 
it rather ard that even their cheap amusements 


should, as a class, be altogether condemned. By’ 


all means let them be improved,—let chea 
theatres on a good model, cheap concerts wort 
hearing, and other cheap and good amusements, 
be recommended and patronized by such men as 
Lord , and much good would be done, 
and thus only done, we suspect, in putting down 
more objectionable cheap amusements. 








VENTILATION CEILINGS. 
‘ANOTHER USE FOR PAXTON-GUTTERS. 


THERE is another way besides that alluded to 
by “E. L. G.” for “ habe Pen the fancy of archi- 
tects to luxuriate, ad libitum, in waren, viz. 
to make a groove or gutter similar to the Paxton- 
tter on the upper surface of the girders and 
inders (the top surface of the binders being kept 
level with the top of the girders), and small 
openings diapered over the surface of the squares, 
to which the ceiling is divided. The foul air, 
passing peony 7 these into the spaces between 
the joists over the ceiling, will be drained off into 
the gutter in the binder, which again conducts it 
into the gutter formed in the ite, at each end 
of which it may pass either into air-flues in the 
wall, or directly into the open air. 

As, however, there is not much use in pro- 
viding for the outlet of foul air unless the 
ingress of fresh air is also provided for, why 
should we not have air fountains, of ornamental 
form, standing in the centre of a room, or table 
NG e. passing up through a table), or suspended 
rom the ceiling,—if the floor is required to be 
unencumbered,—and regulated by a stop cock ? 


The centre of an apartment, and a little above | 


the floor, appears to me by far the most desirable 

lace for itting air; and the pipe by which 
it is brought in may be carried round the back 
of the fire-place, or under it, so as to make it 
moderately warm. 


May not one cause of the little progress made 
erren a general adoption of a iyidis of ven- 
tilation be the not making the means by which it 
is accomplished, visible and beautiful ? for at 
present the choice appears to lie een un- 
sightliness and con ent. B. W. 








DISCOVERY IN WunpsorR Forest, — Several 
marble statues have been brought to light in 
Windsor Forest, about a mile beyond the statue 
of George III. at the end of the Long Walk. 


With the exception of one they are all attributed ~ 


to Pietro Francavelia, a pupil of John of Bologna, 
in the 16th century. hat circum- 
stances these statues were buried in the wood is 
unknown—they have Leen b +. to London by 
direction of Prince Albert to be restored. They 
are supposed to have adorned George IV.’s 
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ATHENS RESTORED. 








BUILDERS’ EXPENSES. 


TAKING OUT QUANTITIES FOR BUILDERS NOT 
EMPLOYED. 


Two cases of importance to surveyors, builders, 
and the profession generally, have of late been de- 
cided in the law courts. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the Ist ult. 
an appeal was heard on a case decided by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Storkes on the 17th of February last. From 
the statement made by the latter it appeared that 
this was an action brought by Mr. Pauling, a 
builder, against Messrs. Pontifex and another, 
lead merchants, for recovery of 451. A verdict 
passed for plaintiff nominally for 207. ‘but by mis- 
take of the judge, for 157. 13s. 3d. only. Plaintiff, 
according to the judge’s statement, had been in- 
duced to tender for work to be done for defend- 
ants, and it was found, on Mr. Northcroft, the 
latter’s surveyor, opening the competing tenders, 
that plaintiff’s was the lowest, so that, as the sur- 
veyor expressed it, “the work was his.” A tender, 
however, was afterwards obtained from Mr. Glenn, 
who was not one of the competitors, and this last 
tender was accepted by defendants. The plaintiff, 
on the faith of the decision of the defendant's 
surveyor, incurred the expense claimed in prepara- 
tion for the work, or in part performance of the 
same. The evidence as to the practice of the 
trade in such cases was conflicting, but the Court 
had decided that the preponderance was in favour 
of plaintiff. It was thought that there was an 
implied authority in the defendant’s surveyor to 
accept the lowest tender in point of law; that 
the particulars gave sufficient information to de- 
fendants of plaintiff’s claim ; ard that the items 
of charge were incidental to the alleged breaches 
of contract. On these grounds Mr. Serjeant 
Storkes had decided the case in plaintiff’s favour. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge concurred in the views 
taken by Mr. Serjeant Storkes, and said it was 
impossible to contend that there was no evidence 
to go to the jury, affirming the acceptance of the 
tender. 

Mr, Justice Erle also concurred. 

_ In the Court of Exchequer, on the 10th ult. an 
action was brought by Mr. Wright, a surveyor, 

Mr. Attenborough, a jeweller, far taking 
out quantities for builders who competed for the 
work connected with alterations of a shop in Re- 
gent-street. Plaintiff was employed by defend- 
ant’s architect, Mr. Tallis. None of the builders 
were employed, and the alterations were carried 
out by some one else. Plaintiff now sought to 
recover 481, 7s, 6d. for trouble and expenses, and 
the jury. with one exception, a servant of defend- 
ant’s, were unanimously in favour of a verdict for 
plaintiff. It was ultimately agreed that a verdict 
should be entered accordingly for the amount 
claimed, with costs out of pocket only. 








THe Leicester RoMAN PAVEMENT FOUND IN 
1830.—It is said this fine old pavement runs a 
tisk of being taken away from Leicester by the 
Crystal Palace Com » & circumstance to be 
regretted, as its location in the town where it was 
originally laid down, and where it has so long 
existed, constitutes one of its chief points of 
interest.. Surely the inhabitants of Leicester will 
not allow go interesting a local relic to be sold out 
of Parng » town without some efforts being made to 
retain it, , 








Potices of Books. 


Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 
By CuristopHer Worpswortn, D.D. A 
new edition. London: Orr and Co. Pater- 
noster-row. 1853. 


In the present very elegant edition of Dr. 
Wordsworth’s “Greece,” which is too well 
known now to need remark, Messrs. Orr have 
given a history of the characteristics of Greek 
art, with numerous illustrations by Mr. G. 
Scharf, wherein he traces, with slow and 
cautious steps, its rise and degradation,—bring- 
ing to bear upon the inguiry much new know- 
ledge, gathered in the land of Homer. Mr. 
Scharf points out what many forget, viz. that 
the refined period of Greek art was a compa- 
ratively short one, and formed only one step 
of an extensive series. 


‘* When the Persians destroyed all the build- 
ings on the Acropolis of Athens, they probably 
laid the foundation for the future prosperity of 
the arts in Greece. The glory obtained by the 
victors, in defeating the enemy in such over- 
whelming numbers, was not sufficient in itself 
to call forth the energies of the artists to record 
it: it was, in addition, the destruction of the 
buildings themselves, which was viewed in a 
religious light. They were to be restored as a 
matter of necessity, for the continuance of their 
religious rites; and the utmost magnificence 
was to be bestowed upon them, as a compen- 
sation to the Gods, whose temples had been 
thus desecrated. 


Thus the new town of Athens was rapidly 
rebuilt : the houses arose in an incredibly short 
— of time; and, prompted by the prudence 
of Themistocles, the vals was encom 
with a new wall, sixty stadia in circumference. 
These circumstances produced most important 
effects upon the Athenians in their intercourse 
with the neighbouring states. They were 
already begi to feel the want of excite- 
ment, when one of those events happened which 
are sometimes devised by clever rulers for poli- 
tical ,—the po see heard with 
wonder that the bones of their great ancestor 
Theseus had been discovered.” 

“The remains were, a to Athens in the 
year B.C. 469; and after being welcomed by 
the people in grand ion, as if the hero 
himself had come back, they were deposited in 
the interior of the city. The temple monument, 
called the Theseum, was erected to receive them, 


and the building was invested with the privilege 
of san . It was finished about B.C. 465, 
and was ly the first great architectural 


work completed for religious service since the 
Persian devastation.” 

The restoration of Athens in its glory, which 
stands at the head of this notice, is from the 
design of Professor Cockerell. 

One fact,"nsually lost sight of, becomes evi- 
dent in ing Mr. Scharf’s valuable essay, and 
that is the extent to which the world is indebted 





to the researches and discoveries of English archi- 
tects for its knowledge of ancient art. 

The essay, like the book itself, is profusely 
from drawings ‘by Copley Plebiing. Cece 
m y ey ing, Creswi 
D. Cox, arvey, Arundale, re = 
Daubigny, and others. Some of the wood-cuts 
are indifferent, and might have been omitted 
with advantage, but the book nevertheless forms 
one of the most elegant and interesting volumes 

of the season. 





The Dorp and the Veld; or, Six Months in 
Natal. By Cuartzs Barter, B.C.L. Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. Orr and Co. Amen 

. yer Jondas, ae 

0 those who wish to have what a to be 
a disinterested account of Kalin’ Boers and 
Bushmen, written, it is said, without any special 
colonial object to serve, either pro or con, 
perhaps no better than this can be had. The 
author has had much experience as a traveller 
and a colonist, a farmer and a lumberer, and 
emigration has always been with him a subject 
of special interest. There is not much about 
architecture in the work, but ee as to 
colonial buildi and contracts. e may 
uote the following as to the erection of a farm 
welling :— 


“The following specification of the building 
contract may serve as a guide to the settler, 
Where wood is plentiful, wattle and dab would be 
the materials used, and would, of course, be much 
cheaper. In Natal the expense would be consi« 
derably less. The agreement was for the sum of 
901. to make 55,000 bricks, and to erect a house 
of 55 feet by 24, containing four rooms 10 feet by 
15, one room 16 feet square, and a 4 feet 
by 12 ; to put up outer and near oubereeadad 
and rough-cast outside, and fine-plastere wi 
the roof not included. The timbers were suppli 
by Hans de Lange, from his forests under the 

, ing prices :—Beams, 
feet long, 9 broad, 34 thick, 13s. 6d. each ; planks, 
20 feet long, 12 wide, 1 thick (half of them cut 
into laths), 8s. 3d. each, sawn and delivered at 
Plaatberg Farm,—a day and a half’s trek ra ) 


wagon. Both beams and planks were of 
wood (Taxus latifolia) which is not unlike a 


Natal a to be a field f : 
veyors pe na ag Nal om a — 


“ Of all professions, the most prosperous an 
ra a isthat by the Goverument surveyor. i 
em ent, and consequently his are not 
Hinited by the wants or tapricke of fia etlees ke 
pay is ample, and though not always is 
sure. The nature of his occupation, which keeps 
him ever in the open air, renders it at once healthy - 
and interesting. To him alone the real beauties 
of Natal i Mounted 
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of slime and sand at its mouth. He knows the 
inaccessible nooks and corners, for such there are, 
in which Nature delights to hide her choicest 


from the vulgar , and which those who 
follow the beaten path are seldom permitted to 
discover. 


His home, sometimes for many months, may be 
his waggon or tent ; or, mayhap, if his stay in one 
vahag. «207 be prolonged, a Kafir hut or deserted 
cee dontioa. But he carries-with him most. of the 
comforts, and often the luxuries, of civilised life, 
and is exposed to none of the hardships:or) priva- 


tions which many would deem. inseparable: from | used 


such circumstances. Nor need he,. if a married 
man, be without the society of his 
wife may, ar often does,»accompany® him, and 
his young ones return with» 
sturdy frames that contrast forcibly with those of 
the better preserved, but less hardy, 
of the town. His work, *meanwhile, is not. 
difficult, nor does it require: any extraordinary 
amount of attention or ability. -No large and 
expensive apparatus, no very close: or -accurate 
measurements are necessary; there are no 
‘ offsets’ to be made, The farms are divided, 
wherever it is possible, by natural boundaries, 
and their limits marked by beacons on elevated 
positions ; but an acre more or less, in 6,000, is of 
no great importance, and the minute details, with 
which our railway surveyors are familiar, would 
be here superfluous. 
From these causes, an excellent opening is 
afforded for young-men, such, indeed, as\in the 
jest, days of. railway: pues was: scarcely to 
commanded without high talent:and reputation ; 
and the profession is so popular, that it-is in great 
danger of being overstocked. The my test re- 
ge beyond. the ordinary testimonials, is that 
candidate should pass a previous exataination— 
no'very formidable barrier—after which the way 
is clear before him , and with‘common prudence and 
economy his position is‘secured, and a comfortable 
independence, if not a fortune, is in his‘grasp. A 
young friend of mine; sharp-and clever, but with- 
out any practical experience, made. 3001. during 
the first six months of his. residence here ; and 
those who have obtained tex proficiency are 
easily able to clear from 800/. to 1,000/. a-year, 
without devoting more than nine months out of 
the twelve to their’ professional duties.” 


Miscellanea. 


Tae’ Pint ARTS AND THE ‘‘ ART-JOURNAL,”— 
Thus, then, the first great step has at length been 
taken to place the Arts‘of Great Britain on a sure, 
lasting, and extended: foundation ; and while we 
congratulate the country on the State-recognition 
of their necessities, we may, without: arrogance, 
assume that, in a variety:of: ways, the colamns: of 
the Art..Jowmnal have largely contributed to ' this 
result, There are many in Parliament.who know 
and feel this, and who have not been slow to ac- 
knowledge it out ofthe House, though: they have 
tefrained. from making mention of itvwithin. For 
fourteen years have we been labourmg to: rouse 
the country to.a)sense of its requirements :: our 
Journal, circulating) its. thor monthly: from 
one.end of the ki tothe other, and in:chan- 
nels -where its influence could(not fail of being: 
effective, has-hitherto fulfilled: its: mission of ad- 
vaacing the Arts, of causing them to be respected, 
and regarded.as necessary tothe well-being of the 
country. Our) primary: aim was one-of no: infe- 
rior, magnitude : we have reason. to feel pride that 
itvis thus: far-.accomplished amid:so many discou 

.as have: fallen to-our‘lot.. Much, -v 
mach,.yetremains.to be done, and our zeal 
not abate one iota while we.can: serve the cause 
with. which. we-have:been-so: long .and so. closel 
identified.—.Art. Journal. Second Report of the 








A THROTURE, AND ‘HNGINEERING, QUEBEN‘s 
Co.iecs, BrruincHam.—The eo nten has resolved 
upon-a course-of study extended over:a: period: of 
three years, to: comprise ‘modern’ languages,’ pure 
and mixed mathematics, chemistry, mineralogy, 
experimental philosophy, mechianics, manufac, 
ring~art, the Pobre and construction of 

al constructions, and’ me- 

, terminating under ‘the powers 
inthe de of ‘Bachelor 
(B.C°E.), and’ after not less 
; in the. office of an 












EXCAVATION UNDER WATER: UNTENABLE Pa- 
TENT.—In the Court of Exchequer, on Wednesday 
week, before the Chief Baron and a special jury, 
the cese Bush v. Fox (Knight) and Others, came 
on for hearing. This was an action against Sir 
C. Fox, Henderson, and* Go. a — of 

atent obtained by -plaintiff,.Mr. Bush, an en- 
Staats, who posed an ey a lighthouse on ‘the 
Godwin Sands, ‘The patent had-been.taken-out 


by the: plaintiff’ in “September 1841, for’ the -con- ; 
/ Register Honse, stands. Mr. P. Wilson, architect, 


struction of a ‘caisson of.iron: 
i ’ air, to- 






EpInsBuRGH.—The Wellington Statue being 
now uniformly embrowned by the action of 
the elements, the surface of the group has been 
cleaned with the view of ultimately fixing the 
colour by the application of oils.. No darkening 
corrosives have been employed, as in the case of 
Chantrey’s statues in George-street, to blacken 
the figures. A meeting has been held in regard 
fo the degen rement of East Register-street, near 
where the“ Wellinzton<statue, at the front of the 


3 


ex ‘#pilan-prepared under the notice of the 


ving’ Beard,-andnegotiations are to be entered 
}as-to the proposed improve- 


\anents. oA. fartherand more extensive project was 
L}: ge ‘Wilson. for reducing the summit 
Tevel: Jem 


uare, and converting the 


In the old town, the en- 


vasid?aidaniieddYUliat thie old difference | gineering of Warriston’s-close, leading directly 
‘ the: n 


between his invention and that.of Lor 4 
‘was, that the latter-was to be used on land, :and'/ 
the former in water. The Lord Chief Baron said, 
that after this: evidence the patent could not’ be 
supported, Sir A. Cockburn tendered: a bill of 
exceptions to ‘the ruling of the judge. "The 
Lord Chief Baron then directed the verdict 
to be entered on the third issue for the de- 
fendants, and the jury were discharged as to the 
others, 

ELEcTRO-MAGNETISM AS A MoTIvE PowER.— 
The few scientific men who have endeavoured to in- 
troduce electroan tism °as a ‘thotive power, 
have hitherto failed in producing machines capable 
of competing with steam-engines, but have always 
1 tained the conviction that future discoverers 
would prove its superiority over steam-compressed 
air, or any other means of producing a cheap 
motive power. Surely in all their experiments it 
must have occurred. to'them.that some.mechanical 
use could be made of: the wonderful velocity of 
the force—a velocity so. great that it is scarcely 
possible. to distinguish the difference of time be- 
tween its traversing a circle of one yard or one of 
twenty miles, conveying with the speed of light- 
ning a vast amount’of available power—capable of 
being used almost at the same instant at any part 
of such circle ; hence, while the battery is worked 
in London, engines may be set: in’ motion all over 
England. Forsome time past I have been study- 
‘ing the best and: most simple:way of making use 
of this ;principle,;.and, I'am happy to say, with 
success, for I can make a machine far more simple 
in-its construction than. the steam-engine, taking 
up very little room, and suitable for all purposes 
where steam-power is now employed ; and what 
increases its value more than aught else is, that 
the same‘ battery power will propel with equal 
velocity an engine of five-horse power or one°of 
twenty-horse power—the power of the- engine 
depending on the length-of. lever employed in the 
eonstruction.of this machine. I require-neither 
pinions nor cranes, and:only. two wheels weighing 
a few ounces.—H. P. 

Tur AnoimentT CHAPEL AT KILLALOR, called by 
some the Oratory of St. Flannan,. and. singularly 
interesting as one of the few remaining steep stone- 
roofed churches, has long been in. a state.of ruin. 
The chancel is gone. Of the nave, the north 
side is much dilapidated, the squared stones with 
which it was faced. having nearly all .crumbled 
away. A great part of the stone'roof has: also 
fallen, and the remainder seems only kept toge- 
ther by the ivy and.lichens. with which. it. is co, 
vered, It.is pro to repair, so as. to preserve, 
this.ancient. building, and subscriptions. are being 
sought. for the purpose. The estimated cost.is 
but 607. and surely those who venerate the monu- 
ments of days when Ireland ‘was renowned 
throughout Europe for her learning’ and religion, 
will provide this, to save from ruin’ this,—one of 
the most venerable of them-all. ‘It is to be hoped 
that nothing will! be done without: proper profes- 
sional ‘advice. 

Loneton Branch Senoon: or Dusien. —-The 
distribution of prizes: in: this school. took placeon 
Monday in. last. week,. at the. town-hall, in Fre 
sence ofia numerous.and influential meeting. — 
Earl.of. Harrowby presided. A number of -draw- 
ings by the students were exhibited, together with 
others dene at the Stoke -school of a more ad- 
vanced order, in order to show what might’ be ex- 

with: time and ‘perseverance. e* report 


trict.. ‘The vash« account: showed !the: income, “ins 
cluding a sum of 31/. 2s, 6d...as:annualiswbserip: 
tions;; to: be 607.:8s;;7d., and the expenditure. 
442, lbs, 9d., leaving ‘a ‘balance in hand..of 


: | cost’ 20, 0007;,,: 


stations, Waverley-bridge, to 
Parliament-square,’ has’been finally settled. The 
side face of the long building erected by the 
Messrs. Chambers for their printing establishment, 
wecupies a large part of the western range of this 


New CHIMNEY AT THE Hastines GAswoRKs. 
—According to a correspondent, the general 
features of this shaft are taken from the watch- 
towers erected during the Middle Ages, sometimes 
for defence and sometimes “for ornament, “in 
the northern and middle parts of Italy ; and it bears 
a close resemblance to'a well-known: campanile in 
the public square at Sienna.. It consists of a 
tower enclosing a circular.shaft of one uniform 
internal diameter from top to. bottom, thus com- 
prising two separate. and distinct structures. “A 
more regular current and a larger amount of’ heat 
in.the furnace are. obtained than.can be. procured 
from the regularly-diminishing shaft in general 
use. The inte flue is composed of'red circular 
bricks made of the required curvature, partly 
lined with fire-bricks ;. while the square external 
tower is of white brick-with Caen stone dressings. 
The total height above the surface of the ground 
is 70 feet, the exterior diameter at the bottom 9 
feet, and at the top about 6 feet’ 6 inches. ‘The 
internal flue has a clear diameter of 3 feet 
throughout. Messrs. Reeks and’ Humbert were 
the architects. The contractors were Messrs, 
Moreland, London. 

THE Toms oF Dante. tHE Propxet.—A letter 
from ‘Persia, mentioned in the Boston’ Chronicle 
(U.S8.), states that in the course: of works~on the. 
line between Persia and ‘Turkey, the commis- 
sioners have:come upon the remains of the ancient 

ace Shushan, mentioned in the:sacred:-books of 

Esther and. Daniel, together with the tomb of 
Daniel‘ the Prophet. ‘The reader can’ turn to 
Esther, and’there ‘he’ will read of-a“* pavement of 
red, and blue, ‘and white, and black marble” in 
that palace. That pavement still exists, and’ in 
the marble columns, dilapidated ruins, the sculp- 
ture, and the remaining marks. of greatness and. 
glory that:are scattered around, the commissioners 
read the exact’ truth of the record’ made’ by: the 
sacred penman. Not far’from the’ palace stands 
a tomb : on itis sculptured the figure of a man 
bound hand and foot, with a huge lion in the act 
of springing upon him to devour him. 


BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL. AND. ARCHZO- 
LogicaL SocieTy.—The monthly meeting of coun- 
cil was held atthe society’s rooms, Bedford, on. 
Tuesday in last.week, e Rev. J..Taddy read 
an account of some excavations at Sandy, near. 
Cesar’s Camp, and on the site of the ancient.Sa- 
line, at the line of the Great-Northern' Railway ; 
and a description of: interesting. remains, consist- 
ing of Saxon and’ Roman vases, amphora,-patere,. 
coins, weapons, &c. with a quantity of charred 
wheat. An account was also given by Mr. Taddy 
of some su t discoveries of Saxon remains. 
The secretary: laid on the table-a proof of the new 
publication of the society, called the ‘ Notes ;” 
cae to the-ecclesiology and antiquities of the 
county. 

DESTRUCTION. OF THE ALSTON ViapucT.—The 
fine. viaduct .at Haltwhistle, which carried ‘the 
Alston branch of the Neweastle. railway~ across 
the ‘Tyne, has been reduced to-a total wreck by 
the recent floods, Ai ing to the Carlisle Pa- 
triot, one arch has been’ completely washed away, 
and the other injured to a serious extent. The 
amount'of da done isenormous. The bridge 
‘amoiéty. of that sum ‘will ‘not 
long the'te-belng cntirety voyeed. There 

D . en ‘ aoci- 
dent arose‘ from the feaamaninal : ing influ- 
ence of the»water, whith was aggravated by: the 
retentflood. “Yn rebuilding the~structure, pre- 





15/. 12s. 10d. It was. hoped the. ality of. the | recent’ ‘fic : 

district. would enable.the committee to. meet: the | cautions*should ‘be used to-prevent:a recurrence of 
liberal conditions of the Board of Trade, so-as to |'the’accident. The to--which’ the structure 
tides. ‘}iwithout effect. ria 
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Gas Licntmne.—An important improvement is 
said to have —— made ee a — 
of urifying gas for lightin ns of lime, the 

Sceshemanes peat charco: Sascell, and. acids, which de- 
prive the gas of the-sulphur and ammonia. The 
gas thus purified is said to have an addition of 
10 per cent. to its illuminating power, and the 
materials used for the purification of the gas are 
converted into a manure so valuable, it is declared, 
that it can be sold for more than the original cost. 

Tue Fruits or 4 Hatr CENTURY. face years 
ago steamboats were unknown—now there are 
3,000 afloat-on American waters alone. In 1800 
there was not a single railroad in the world—now 
there. are 10;000:miles in the United States, and 
about 22, 000 in America and England: Half a 
o— ago it took some weeks to: convey news 

ashington'to New Orleans—now not as 
pots seconds as it then did weeks. Fifty years 
ago the most rapid printing-press was worked by 
hand power—now steam prints 20,000 papers an 
hour ona single press, Now is»a. great fellow, 
but will be much ‘aeeer half a century hence.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

Fait oF Suspension Brmoce.—A few days 
since, the suspension bridge on the Tech-au-Baulon 
(Pyrénées Orientales): gave way while a waggon, 
drawn by five horses, and laden with 3,000.kilo- 
grammes of iron ore, was passing over it. 

ENLARGEMENT OF EXETER Wisswnwonns: —The 
first. sod of new works for the filtration of the 
water and:extension of the works: of the Exeter 
Water Company, was cut on Thursday in last week. 
The plans were furnished by Mr. Simpson, of 
London, hydraulic engineer, and consist of two 
new reservoirs adjoining the old one, at “*Dane’s 
Castle,” or ‘‘Fairfax’s Entrenchment,” and capable 
of holding between fourand five million gallons, into 
which the water will be pumped from Pynes,’ for 
settling previous to filtration. The present. reser- 
voir will be converted. into two filters, through 
which thé water will pass into large covered brick 
tanks, and thence into tributory mains and:service 
pipes to the houses. Those in the higher districts 
will be supplied by a steam-engine. By Mr. Simp- | 37% 


son’s plan the works are in duplicate. Mr. Dark | prospectuses, to gt 


is the contractor, and the works will be. superin- 
tended by Mr. Lea. 


How To MAKE OLD Oak.—The appearance of 


old oak may be obtained by exposing any article 


of new-oak to the vapours of ammonia. Every bited 
variety of tint may be procured, according to the 


duration and temperature of the volatile .com- 


pounds. A new oak carved arm-chair, exposed to 
the vapours of ammonia, will, in about twelve 


hours, have all the appearance of having been made 
200 years before.— Kidd's Own Journal. 

TRacTILE Force.—In a recent number of the 
Builder, I perceive an answer toa question as to 
what is the direct tractile force necessary to move 
a ton weight in the common carriages‘on the rails. 
Will any of your correspondents kindly inform me 
how much more. power is necessary on a common 
road: for the ‘same purpose, as I cannot discover 
any data in several mechanical books which I have 
been examining ’—E. H. 

Fatu at Doncaster Town-Hati.—During the 
violent storm of wind which prevailed on the 


morning of Monday last, an immense stack of 


chimneys, placed on the roof of the Guildhall, 
fell with a tremendous crash: upon the roof, and 
through into the large hall below. This building 


was erected five’years ago by the town council of 
Doncaster. The hall, which is now a mass of | mai 


débris, is used ‘for all the purposes of business and 
pleasure of the town, and hundreds.of persons are 
in. the habit. of congregating therein. As the | 
town council did not think it worth their while 


to employ an architect in the construction, but. 


entrusted the work to’ one of its own Officials, it 
now surely demands from them,a strict profes- 
sional.examination.—Z. 

Vauuation oF .Cuariron, Dover.—The fol- 
lowing tenders show that builders are not the only 
class whovare guilty of “wide estimating.” Ten- 


ders were required for.a revaluation of the parish | ¢ 
of Charlton, in Dover, for parochial purposes, the 


contractor to furnish a fair rating, with a terrier ; 


the attendance in case of appeals to Segal extee, | 
according to the terms stated in’ the notice of ten- 
der previ 


ously fixed by the guardians :— 


Hownslow and Co... «++. £135 0 
verre ity ee 
: Venn se wwe siivcne OES 
" Gohan asi? Elwin, 24 per cent,. on 
rental. 


Colegate eeeeeoeeev eer eeee ~~ 0 
¢ eee Set VERE OE “OS os 0 
‘Elgar.. ctescerce 0 0 
 Gornelious (acvepted) .. .. 45 0 
“Baloman esewee seer vere 31 0 

A Dovzr Buripzr. 





New Hatt at OxForp.—The Tutors’ Asso- |: 
ciation, recently formed, for the extension andthe 
self-reform of the University, propose, amongst | 4 
other arrangements, for the establishment of affi- 
liated and private halls, &c. to erect a new inde-| Pa 
pendent hall on the plan of Hatfield Hall, Durham, 
i: which education may be enna at the rate of 
about 601. per annum. 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
Street ARCHITECTURE.—We noticed the other 


day the gorgeous.yet artistic effect produced by | nope Bendees 
sis Siete 


the judicious employment of colours in the fagade 
of Messrs. Futvoye’s establishment in Regent and 
Beak streets. It would seem that. the whole of 


this vast frontage, which used to occupy more than |. Yer'ten years 


an hour in closing, is now: thoroughly secured’ by. 
one of CLARK’s patent iron shutters, the largest: in 


the world, working horizontally and passing over | neea. 
an area of 878 feet in less than forty seconds,— | San 


Globe. 


CraRK and Co.’s Patent Shutter Works, Gate- 
street, Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields, London. 
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Pocoeaet in a B : 
tinea ud pariulan to W. Oise ot Hie 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“RE.” “ Verbunvs:t.,” “ Alpha” (will .find.a note at.office), 
“W.H.F ,” “C. GE.” (we shall be glai to hear), ** HM. T.,” 
“W.6,°°R rT. a 

“ Books and Addrzsses,”—We have not time to point out:-hooks 
or find addresses, 

NOTICE.—Al communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the * Publisher,” and not to the “ ‘Editor ;” all 
ae communications should be addressed to the Eprror, and not 

he 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RCHITECTURAL, CIVIL ENGINEER- 
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by the annexed extractfrom the Report of the Directors 0 
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arge current expense in keeping the permanent but b: 
its Feeney me, em 5 oucaaee aoe more smooth! iy, Aecusenes 
the wear and. tear of both the rails. and:rolling stock, and = 
greatly to the “counters and. security. of . the 
importance of =wee line. of rails as much as possible resemble 
. contianens bar, which fish-jointing- 

pensions y appreciated by engineers, A remarka yoo 
carred uring the late ta fleadate: atrain pasted safely, ower some fish- 
jointed rails that- were. under: water: and i afterwards 
that for some distance the ihe ee of the iinet had been washed 
away. Had the line been fastened by: nae only, there ‘can hardly 
bebe conte a geriovs eae lent would have caken plese. 
adoption o ssys ing on the following lines, proves, 
weit et uneieiae’ —_— Nistekdnand Ueeeaseotieetbaswen the 
point of ap; 
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Bast Ind 
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“The system of fish- pind has hitherto em borneout. Mr. 
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THE BUILDER. 








A HAND-BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE UNLEARNED. 
Small Svo. neatly bound, 4s. 6d. with Illustrations, 


HISTORY IN RUINS 


A SERIES OF 


LETTERS TO A LADY, 


EMBODYING A POPULAR SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, AND THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED. 


BY GEORGE GODWIN , F.RS. F.S.A. 
Hon. Sec. of Art-Union of London, and Honorary Member of various Societies, 


“Ina very and perspi 
a, 
of science. .. . Mr. 


ect is to illustrate 
fices will in + and the su! 
is treated 


book pti reeomnmented to public notice.”—Observer. 
“ The author conveys, in a ves trues how the history lesson 


of architectueal science, an history of the 
world iz elucidated, and illustrated by the history of its build- 
ings.”—Globe. 


fhe ruins of ancient ed 





“The faculty of <—v communicating what se fully compre, 
hends Mr. Godwin fully exemplifies in these ‘ Letters. 
We can an earnest oy redone the vceme as s puigue in design and 


e 
excellent in heros on and execution.”— Morni: 


Advertiser. 
“We have seen few books on a rolentifio’s ae | so “ublie. We 
e 


treated, and so a0 likely to beoome » a favourite wi 
believe there is a notion that Architecture is 4 


Mr; Godwin’s little volume, and you will o Ba ory oud. Mead 
larger. You will ‘find 4 rehieebure be deere een 


“The features of the several #43 styles are elucidated sufficiently to 
ex the Meta pet idea_of their characteristics ; matters of 
ic ion, and the results of extensive Treading, are 

concisely = iously int teodaeed 3 neat engravings illustrate 


the text ; and the yolame is 80 pleasngly writtes, that it i to 
be liked Ubesever iti is known.” we Bristol Me oveury. . att wen 








London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW Brot te aa NEWSPAPER. 
E On the Ist of January pi ho ~giabibaiaaalamadaaaad 


THE sae NUMBER OF 
asre FIELD; or, Country Gentleman’s News- 
ith occasional Ill: justrations, devoted especially to 
ourixa, aH, et YACHTING. 
ING, CRICKETING, 
ING SROHERY. FARMING, 
GARDENING, and POULTRY-KEEPING ; 


Agri a and Health. Pursuits generally. has ys 8 hg 
Moe Iepors, List of Mar a7 — Werx’s Ewe Law and 


~ An, arkets, er og 4 Tntellt. 
erhe hay be obtained through all Fepedtable News Agents | De 
Publishing Office, 4, Baypozs-srreer, Covent Garpen, where 


Advertisements and Communications to the Editor can be ad- 
dressed. 





Just published. 4s, the thirtieth edition 
AXTON’S BULLDERS’ PRICES for 1858, 


bound in cl i venient size for th contain- 
upwards of 8,00 0 prose, carta corrected aoe ths 


beiads pd ee aged“ Setany pe CCR RE BOOK. 


w ready, 
ITERARY and "SCIENTIFIC "REGISTER 
and ALMANACK for 1853. 
By J. W.G.GUTOH, aah 8.L. F.L.8. Foreign Service Queen’s 


“ A little volume which will save the double of hunting through 
many books of more pretension, and su esp ly « off-hand what, without 
it, it, would ure much ‘ and troub 
D. BOGUE, 86, Fileet-street ; and all Booksellers. 
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: ONDON NECROPOLIS and NATIONAL 
MALE, at Woking, in the county of <urrey. 
(Incorporated. pba Act of Parliament 15 & 16 Vict.) 

By show S agloned ae which Burial Boards or Parishes 





andjim Perret memoranda ; 
eg hag OT hae 
ng 
Circumferencrs of Scantlings of ry of Iron, 
Salone &o. — ¢ whole of the Beildine ct and the 
™ 


To at the Paice of “ The Builder ;” WEALB, High Hol- 
born ; IMPRIN Pa eye gs Oe and all Booksellers. Also of 
the Author, at the Office of the “Ofvil Engineer and Architect’s 
Journal,” 19, Arundel-street, Strand. 
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ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 


PRICE BOOK; or, Safe — to the yelestion he all kinds 


Artificers’ b dom LH the 
ing, and an A’ the New Building Act = resulating the 
Sepeire ew 


bstract of 
ction of on Revi: 


Be id wy fied b Bagearings 
and exem: 
Royal a price 8s., Sentiy bo bound. 
pated '. KELLY, Pepeanectee: SIMPKIN 
“London: =a KE may be had Booksellers 
ont had, New =. bay: vin Quarto, of the following 
Practical 


Lene NICHOLSON’, wings mons 
CARTED OUD y tet en found how and complete System of Vines. ee 
use of Workmen ; ded on Geometrical and Mechanical 
ciples. Ten Parts at 3s, or “ts boards, 30s. ; containing ‘up- 
wards of 120 Steel Plates, and numerous Woodcut Diagrams. 
2, PETER | NICHOLSON’S | PRACTICAL 


Masons aE 1g bag! the and Moc pate wah sormet bs aoe 
pao! ), both plain ornamen ning a 
complete 8 of line for Stone Cutting, for the use of f work: 


rmati Mortars, Cem: to which i 
mind a rarity of eres care for ‘Mural "Tablets, Tombs; Grave: 
Material cial ployed, hen f rts ai Se, 


= TREDGOLD ase pon Ret Theo- 
Practical on the 


‘Artists of first-rate iene 
numerous Diagrams, &c. welve parts at 3s.; or in 


boards, 
4.. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE : containi 


pee Views,» and d Details, forthe the Breeton of Cottages snd | P 

seal with Direction for Building. aud the the esti ated com of eaeh 
Twelve parts at 

3. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 

ote Gharthes.* Chapels Gu ome 

Brovus, Arehiect Beat malta on steel. Ten a 


6. THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 


GUIDE 
reo rae Sines Re 


5 Sar e 
haan ae nae 

7. THE HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA. 

Treatise on the 

including the 


Ycaree seat 
ay eas 


b3s. or in boards, 39s, 
THE > ENGINEERS’ and a LBCHANICS’ 














B¥o, marcel the wants oP 


above Compan ~ the interment in a 
allotted p of ri Comets A the bad bod jes of persons who would 
have rights of interment in the pt of such parish 
or respective pe rishes, pursuant to the power reserved for that 
purpose b; y the 2 26th on of the Metropolitan Burials Act, 1852. 
THIRD, OR PAUPER CLASS. 
Sate grave.7 feet deep, including conveyance of body from 


pod Waterloo or N: 5 oe ig “ry re Nab J ba +4 
ends or attendan 0! an a 
faneral service and intermen Hey eS ape red n° 0 14 0 


Single gra d Avy “ 4 Chase f bo 
ve, same dep’ ucluding conv ce 0 
from the Waterloo or Nine-elms i Stations to Woking, 
neral service, and interment ............ceseseeseceees 100 
vilege of pacing head ‘and foot stone, 10s. extra. 


ade ale grave! in in perpotaity, same de; 6 feet 6 inches b: 
eg superficial including conveyance of th be 
rloo or e-elms Stations 


to 
ete femoral service, and chan with the ire 
xe of placing head _ foot stones without extra 
a a abhi oT rh et 1 ER oseeces 910 0 
RICK GRAVES. 
For the fie con 36 enien goes fo ag | for six coffins, 





includ: Sere Waterl 
Nine-el ~4 rep sores I Service, and ine 
OUND soc des'e Sisecesbubuleberd paccenidcéeressecice 7-7 


For the ground, a feet su lepth for J coffins, 
conveyance of the body ‘oo the Waterloo or Nine-elms 
Stations to vee . funeral service. and interment .... 1010 0 

E-OPENING GRAVES. 

For re-opening a grave, having head and foot stones, in- 
cluding conveyance of body as evs, funeral service and 
interment, and foot eebeocninolanem renewing 

PO WOM ew Cha SS ee cc cccs 212 6 

For re-opening a brick g grave, “conveyance of body asabove, 
oe re-open ice, and interment, and Mesne the the grave 44 

For es & vault, including so eet of tbody as 

ahee hansen soccnee 7 7 O 
CONVEYANCE OF MOURNS 


r—4 


Not exceeding six to one d from 

(each) thi Tere ty snectenemnasstenen ae 020 
=A ye on nding one funeral, to and from Woking ‘ee 
Not exceeding six to any one funerai, to and from Woking 

(each) first-class . ae 0 


ah are allowed two ‘attendant mourners without ‘einen 


FEE Pay TO THE INCUMBENT OF THE 8 
M WHICH THE BODY Is REMOV ep AP *“ 

ce buried in consecrated ground. eae 

classes, 63. 94. pursuant to the Act. eae : 

ADDITIONAL LAND. 

fection land, not less than 8 feet superficial, per foot.. - r : 
Ditto; for vault ite pal iy A it RE SF ES 
From 7 to 10 feet, ot 1 fot Sacer mperdcal 0-16 
fron iis i ats ee 0 9 6 
036 
to - 050 
03 0 







Ditto, for twelve coffins "........ 
ee oes, 
Caer works oh 

ve ee in th parochial 

the views of all classes of gud oh, all dapemninations of 
para ion, and for a the extent, beauty, and acces- 
sibi. joer the Ly ond grounds afford resources, A 

a enn ae of the Boar twill be shortly issued. 
HARD CHURCHIL L, Secretary. 
Jenten Rommetinced Sale al Mausoleum Offi ~ 





(CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1805. 
London Ofte, Mooraate street 
Jen Sata oe 
Peta Se cel no 
nessa oh the asiured. At 
shee Ave yeu 





EDWARD ¥. SEALY, Manager. 





[Jan. 1, 1853. 


HENIX FIRE ASSURANCE 














COMPANY, Lom and Charing-cross, London, 
ay 1783, 
STEES AND DIR 
SIR ROBERT HARRY INGLIS. MP. 
Decimus Barton. Thomas 84 
Octavius Barry eat Coope, esq. James Home, 
brea ara + €8q. Ton, Ae = Mis 
illiam Revis, 294, nm Dor 
George Arthur Faller, esq. J. eo 
I Goodhart, esq. John Petty Muspr 
James Alex. Gordon, esq. George Stanley esq. 


Henry Grace, esq. 


Benjamin Shaw, , 
qooph oven Hit con, | Charles Hampden Harner, er 


Assistant Dinecror—Thomas Richter, esq. . 


AUDITORS. 
J ohn Davis, esa. John Hodgson, 
oy William PEM, , esq. yp 


SECRETARIES. ‘ 
Wilmer Harris, esa. - George William Lovell, esq. 


. ARCHITECT AND Suavenincdibe, Shaw, Esq. 
He wipers snes Dawes and Sons, Angel-court. 


inst Loss by Fire are effected by the PHOENIX 

COMPANY" ¥ upon er every descri: oan of FS ies in every part of 
the World, on the most favoura! 

Persons insu: with the ble terme IX COMPANY are not liable 
to make ag hy Roe ng as is the case 3 

Insurances with this Com expi: 
renewed within Fifteen. days 

cateeeepet nal ok is em 
an -CTOSS, 

ited Kingdom. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
— ABSURABOS SOCLENT, 


VANTAGES OFFE 
EXTESSION 0 oe LIMITS OF RESTDENCE.—The assured 
may reside in most parts of the world, + extra charge, and in 
all parts by payment of a small extra premium. 


MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 


The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now oo for, without intrenching on the amount 
made by the regular busi: the assured will hereafter derive all! 
the benefits obtainable from s a Mutual Office, with at the sume time 
com: maples freedom from liability, secured by means of an ample 
wan an Copies, Oe a combining in the same office all the ad- 


“The Assurance “Fond already invested amounts to 85),0002. and 
the Jncome exceeds 136,000. per ann 
CREDIT SYSTEM —On Policies for QF the whole of Life, one half 
of the Annual LS eayree for the first five years may remain on 
credit, and ma: Smee er continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be 
pales ve Lotan, ‘ime. 
are advanced on Policies which have been in 
existe fi ie years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 
eir 
BONUSES.—Five Bonuses have been declared; at the last in 
January 1852, the sum of oy was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing ns Bonus varwing te different ages from 24} to 55 per 
on the Premiw 14 ‘aun ng the fi ~ 
PARTICIPAT (ON NIN PE 1t3— Policies partied ate in the 
Profits in proportion to the pert and amount of the Premiums 
ae oe igh = Ry ts division, so that if only one year’s Premium 
ived pri the books being 9 closed for any division, the 
Baie on asthe it. was paid will obtain its due share. The books 
close for the next division on 30th June, 1856. therefore those who 
effect Policies before the 30th June next, bat 4 — to one 
year’s additional share of Profits over later ass 
APPLICATION OF ay USES.—The pant vand f future Bonuses 
may be either —_, in cash, or applied at the option of the 


assured in 
SNONPAWHICIPAT ING. — Assurances may be effected for a 
jum, at pete es oe rates, and the Premium: 
for Term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT “OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 


os — ae | of death, and all Policies are Indisputable except 
VALID LIVES. may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
nereased risk. 


POLICIES are granted on the lives o of pewens in any station, 
ag of Are e, and for anv sum on one life. from 501. to 10,0008. 
MiUMS S may be paid yearly, half-yearly. or quarterly ; but 
th a poe be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived 
within fourteen months. 
The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the 
— of the Assured, or of persons desirous to assure. 
A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and Forms of Pro- 
posal, can be obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or will be 


forwarded free b oS ot ine to 
GE PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION. 
7, St. Martin’s-PLace, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, LONDON, 
Established May, 1844, 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 

The object of a LS spee a Department of this Institution, is 
to open equally weer gee channels of investment for 
the surplus conital ¢ of the ent, and the provident savi: of 
the industrial classes of the community. wi coe ge desirous 
of placing their money out at interest, but unused to 
securities, and inexperienced in coimatiog their valu 
Institution offers immediate facilities, and an oppo a of 

ing the highest rate of interest yielded by first-class securi- 
ties, in which alone the money deposited with the Association is 


emplo; 
Interest payable in January and July. 


-street 
ve Agents throughout the 














CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock is ig rg and separate from ¢ 
Depositors? Stock in the Investm ent of this Toetitae 
tion. It constitutes, with the Pre oy ‘und, a guarantee for the 
aencenses of the Association, and has bees provided in order to 
render the security of the Assured complete, 


FOR SECURING LOANS OR DEBTS. 
Amen pn varied and a exiensive ~~ eine Le geen! on | will 
engeens required 
< securing loans or Lewpay + Ag of of Premium b hy lable 
Life 


will protect the Interest hn Ht tite meer holder from contin- 
es, «4 allow the assured to 
genciee « i to proceed to, and reside in, any 





MUTUAL Wis ose wns 
may be 
Etre prot 2 Ete ropes he belong to 


senna, ona ee Life. 
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